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THE CLIMA TE 
Is IDEAL 


HERE, 
Snow and Slush 
THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 








For four days you take an IDEAL YACHTING TRIP on smooth sailing 
Southern Seas, fanned by summer breezes. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


$ 
: 
: 
; 
ROUND TRIP S25 $76.50 in 3 
| 
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Four large new steamers. 
American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 





the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,”’ 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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WOO GB 980878988 
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BOOKS ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A WOMAN'S PART IN A 
REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. JOHN HAYSHAMMOND. 12mo, $1.00. 


** It will be recalled that in the troubles at Johan- 
nesburg (Dec., 1896) an American citizen, prominent at 
home and abroad, John Hays Hammond, was. impli- 
cated and imprisoned, His wife proved a faithful friend 
and stood by him through it, and now gives her experi- 
ence, It is a concise, clear review of the situation, 
sharp and pointed in its criticism, and witha! lenient and 
lacking in the bitterness that would be expected. It is 
an interesting story, told with great vivacity and direct- 
ness,’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


SWALLOW 


A Tale of the great Trek. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 full-page 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This is a story of lifein South Africa, the period 
being that of the great ‘‘ Trek,’’? or migration of the 
Boers from British territory into a vast unknown land 
feopled by savages and swarming with wild beasts. 


‘* A veritable work of art. The storyitselfis . . . 
full of incident, yet without a single forced situation; 
finally it gives us a most valuable insight into the char- 
acter of the Boer, the history of the Transvaal and the 
causes of Boer hatred and distrust of the Uitlander.’’— 
The Bookman, New York. 


JESS 


A Novel by H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
32mo, 75 cents. 


‘*Jess’’ gives in the form of a romance a character- 
istic picture of the events of the English-Boe1 war of the 
winter of 1880 and 1881. The author is naturally par- 
tisan, and the position and sentiments of the English 
colonists or ‘‘ Uitlanders’’ are strongly portrayed. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


D. Appleton & Co. S 
New Books. — 


The Principles 
of Biology. 


By Herbert Spencer. Complete in two volumes. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Entirely 
reset. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 per volume, 


- Trusts 


and the Public. 


By George Gunton, author of ‘“Wealth and 
Progress,’ ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,”’ 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50’cents, 


The Gentleman 


Pensioner. 


By Albert Lee, author of ‘‘ The Key of the Holy 
House.’’ 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. No. 279 in Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


Stories from 
The Arabian Nights. 


By Adam Singleton. _Home-Reading Book Series. 
1z2mo._ Cloth, 65 cents. ; 
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" Unternational S. S. Lessons, 1900.) 


COMMENTARY ON . 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Editor of The Outlook. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke, Ying 3 volumes, cloth, 
8vo. Price per volume, $1.50, For the set, $3.00 net. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue * ~ New York City 
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, Er he Church ves 
< Association M agaazines, 


! published for thirty active churches in 






i are interest: ublications for Chureh 
I i members of enominations, 


Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. - 


“s If you are an ADVERTISER you should 
yal put these magazines on your list. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. — 


PRESS ASSOC’N, 
10th St., Philads., Pa. 


i CHURCH 
sal] = 200 So. 

























Books of Songs 


$1.00 BOOKS 


By Mail Postpaid. 
alee Collection of onse & Refrains 


1 | 
holce Poirusers ity _ m— 
Ge ol. 
Geea ongs, V ol. tr 


a 
rie Aa. for Seprano 
Lyric ¢ some for Tenor 
8 fo 8 
Minecret ‘Songs, Old and New 
: A list of the contents Sarhy titer ry te 
in new “ Descriptive 


50-CENT BOOKS 


By Mail, Postpaid, 65 Cts. 
Seng Folio, Vel. I 


REESE 






















how ¥ voce 
ow Voices 


ad 
Roysl yoy of Songs & Choruses 


A list of the contents of the above oy given 
in ‘‘ Descriptive Circular J,” mailed free 


MUSIC REVIEW 


A little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . .. BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, . PHILADELPHIA 

















_ GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


and inspect the newly invented patent Grae ye in 
uprnnt Form. Also for sale for cash or on instalime 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upri Brcebes) 
Pianos, warranted like their new Pi ving é 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at ot low figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 





For Revival, Prayer and Evangelistic 


MHEBHTINGS. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


Is now being adopted many churches, etc., throughout the 
land, $25, $30 and 38 per 100, according to binding. Samples 
of either, post free, ° cents. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly salary or commissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., ~ - New York, Chicago. 














D. "L. MOODY 


ONLY Greatest Opportunity} 
OFFICIAL for Agents. 

LIFE raf tutte of Dertehe | “Hee ~~ ly 
Is by His Son becdge it oon, ae 
will want no other io not 
“therefore wpate vost t time, but convene for this one onl fo 
thorized iption. Nesriy oO pages. 
only book with exclustve fllustrations from family reais: 
etc neatly 100). Elegant prospectus post freefor %c. Send 


Endorsed by Ira D. Sanke 
0 N L Y oF Raving cotton io tie his ity Bortratt and letters. 


or Issue —_ ephrorel, of Family. 
WORK or Approved Faculty and of Mr. 
00d: rs Ins tutions. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, | 
| ese 8t., | bash 1 dag 8t., 











158 Fifth Ave., 
New York. ‘oronto 


CAUTION.—Handle only ‘the beok by Mr. Meody’s 
son. All others are unauthoriz 














EDUCATION 
A FREE SPECIAL TOUR FOR BOYS. 
TRIP TO yoy who beet psc repares Tor tbe rip taken free. 


EUROPE, mento alr boys o! of 


haracter. 
BUREAU OF Soaaaeaer TRAVEL, Ithaca, N. Y,. 





*The Cambridge School ains. $ : 


a ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
evelop the best typeof womanhood th 


the ro to the course, and the pupils are provided w ° 
such careful and kindly attention as a mother desires for a® 
daughter when away trom home. $ 

@ 


Second half year peates np at ist. 
The Manual describes the school. 


No. 86 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts, © 
SOOHOHHHOHOHOHOHHOHOOOOOOOOOOOOS, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 





A correspondence Institute, chartered under the laws of Indiana,. 


offers to non-resident students unsurpassed facilities for the prose, 


cution of special studies under the direction of able Professors of 


Language, Literature, Philosophy, History, Pedagogy, etc., etc. 


CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, TEACHERS, 


or others interested in scientific or literary work, should write for 
announcement, outlining courses for home study, leading to 
Academic Degrees. Thorough, conscientious work the basis of ad-. 
vancement, Circulars, testimonials, etc., etc.. upon request. Ad- 
dress the Secretary, ALBERT MORLAN, Inprawapozis, INp. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 


Three year course lead ing to degree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 
mission: to the Bar in all the States. For = nad address the 





secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., neum Bidg.,. 
Chicago, Il. 
The leading musical im 
NewEngland stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
RAR AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


ms, arties personally conducted 
wi Prof. “CAMILLE Five AROER, 81 Perce Bidg., T poston, 


RIS 1900 fs.a:ssesesteny tse: 
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ean CRAWFORD TOURB, 


Home Office, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass 220 Broadway, St. 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 ut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 621 
Marquette Blidg., Chicago. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


PePaPswesnrrvw. 








THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Within five: minutes walk of the Executive Mansion 
, War, Navy and State. Departments. One 

square St. John’s Church, 
American arid European Plans, 


Absolutely Fire- 
proof. 


JOHN T. pay: 


Knickerbocker Special 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 








BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
W4SHINGTON, 


CINCINNATI, | 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Big Four Route 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. | 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


. W. J. LYNCH, W. P..DEPPE, 
Genl. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. G. P. and T. A. 
Crncmwatt, O. 














“SUNSET ROUTE __. 


Via “Sunset Limited ’catitornia In Four Days. 


The ‘*Sunset Limited ’’ runs from New Orleans to San Francisco. 


It passes 


through a mild and equable climate, thus avoiding the discomforts of storm and cold. 
The train is composed of a compartment car, containing seven private compart-. 
ments, single or em suzte, with library, ladies’ parlor and ladies’ maid ; composite 
car, with lounging and smoking room, library, barber-shop, bath-room, and buffet ; 
double drawing-room sleeping cars, and dining car, on which meals are served @ la 


carte with attentive servants at command. 


' Special Compartment and Drawing-Room Car 
FROM NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, 


odeodioctostody 
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EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. 


Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
Makes Immedjate Connections with Sunset Limited. 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping-Car Tri- Weekly to the Pacific Coast without change. 


For farther information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tablies, low- 
est rates, sleeping-car reservations, baggage checked, etc., apply to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


349, BROADWAY. or 1 BATTERY PL. (Washington Bidg.), 
NEW YORK. 


L. H NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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| Thin: Wash 
Materials for 





Waists and fiowns. Registered Trade Mork. 





Our assortment of sheer, light weight 


fabrics for summer and evening wear is 
unusually complete and inviting. In the 
following lines are found many novel 
designs and charming color combinations. 


Embroidered Swisses, 
Printed Linen Lawns, 
Mimosas, Corded Mulls, 
Printed Dimities, 

Fancy Corded Grenadines, 
French Organdies. 


Also a complete stock of heavy wash 


tabrics for bicycle, golfand outing costumes. 











James McCutcheon & Co., 


‘* THE LINEN STORE,” 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 























Hundreds of thousands, all over the use Vapo- 
Cresolene. Do zou t Cresolene cures Whee ing 
gongh every. 3; stops Croup almost y- 
‘ot > Act! yon ane atarrhb cannot resist its healing 
virtues, I. N. Love, M. D., of St. Louis, says 
structed every family under my directi 
Ballington Booth says: “I reco! | that no family where 
young chi sho' be without it.” Anthony 
Comstock says: “Malignant Diphtheria in my house: 

e case recovered in two weeks; no others 
affected. riptive booklet with testimunials free. 

Sold by all a: 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
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The ** UNIVERSITY ”’ is the name of this, one of our { 
latest Reclining Chairs. It is a brainworker’s chair. The ¢ 
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GEO.F. ARGENT CO., 289 W Fourth Ave. next 23d St.. N.Y. 





GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


FLORIDA WEST CONST HOTELS 


; NOW OPEN 
Plant System 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fila. 


\A. E. DICK, Manager. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fla. 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 


O. L. FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


P, F. BROWN, Manager. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 


H. DIEFFENBACH, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla 


J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train Service New York to Florida 


For illustrated booklet, address Plant System, 2%) Broadway, 
New York, and Travelers’ toformation Co.,% Park Place, N. Y. 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N.Y. 
BOS ANNAN INI NN INA NNN, 


CARPETS 
RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Special Sale (This Week) of 


ANTIQUE AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Consisting of Shirvans, Dagestans 





, Kazaks, Carabahs. 
and Ivans (sizes averaging 3 ft 10 in. x 10 ft) at the- 


uniform price of 
$18 50 each. 
Actual value from $35 to $40. 


Another Special Lot of 


100 very choice pieces at the uniform price of 


$27 each. 
HALL RUNNERS, 342 Wiaswo ott Jone: fom 
$15 to $30 each. 


This sale is an opportunity of a lifetime. An early inspec- 


tion is invited. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & (0., 


6th Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 
BINDERS cee ee se ised by 


at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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One and 
Cups of dry 


WHEATLET 


and a pinch of salt; 30 minutes in a 
quick oven, makes a 


Beautiful Zake. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his ©) 
© name and your order—we will see that you are & 
© supplied. Free Booklet for postal. 


© THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


©) 
5 FRANKLIN MILLS CO., — Lockport, N. Y. 
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500-Mile Tickets, 





2 Cents Per Mile, 





Good on every mile of the New York Central 
and its branches (over 6,000 miles of railway), 
make traveling on these lines cheaper than staying 
at home. 

A through train every hour. 

Service practically perfect. 


7 ta 5 acopy of “The Railroad and the Dictionary,” send 


dress to Geo: H. Daniels, General Passe 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. onal 











Electric Lighted 
Trains 











Chicago _~ 
_ & North-Western 
Railway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. 

Paul and Minneapolis, 6.30 
P. M. daily from Chicago, cannot 
be excelled. Three other first class 
trains from Chicago also — 9.00 
A.M. Daylight Train, 10.00 P. M. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 P. M. Night | 
Express. Call on any ticket agent 
or address 


193 Clark St., - Chieago| 435 Vine 8t., - Cinoinnati 
361 Broadway, - New York | 507 Smithf'ld 8t., Pittsburg 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia | 127 The Arcade, Cleveland 
368 Washington St., Boston | 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo| 2 King St., East, Toronto 
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ST 23SIXTH AVENUE. 
READING NOTICES 


One of New York’s most attractive displays during the 
holiday season in December was to be found at the store of 
Messrs. Sheppard Knapp & Co., Sixth Avenue, T' 


Ne 











and Fourteenth Sts. and rugs of all kinds were 
seen in profusion— » Lemington, Ar! n, Wilton, 
Axminster, Brussels and —and ia all . The up- 
— and furniture de ents were no less interesting 


eir mahogany parlor suits in satin damask cover- 
net odd chairs; divans and other articles for parlor or re- 
ception room; Morris chairs, writing desks. curtain 
draperies. etc .etc. Not only at the holiday season but 
through the year is this well-known store offering an assort- 
ment of carpets and furniture suited to every need. 





Cruise to the Mediterranean. 


iterranean. is sai 
= be Lt A rosieew which Te 3 ba bork, nited peates 
one or —— ores. "s To 
conduct a number of vacation excursions sea 7 ge to 
Europe and the Paris Exposition. 


GREGORY’S NEW VEGETABLES.: 
Messrs James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., 
who for forty years have been well-known among the secd 
growers of the United States, have issued their 1900 cata- 
logue. There are many new varieties shown, and some start- 











guaran » prepaying 
charges on all package-sales ordered for mailing, The 
American Express Company will receive orders for Gregory 
seeds wherever that company has an office. 


The Reason Why. 

We are informed that one million sewing-machines 
were made and sold during the year 1899, and the question 
arises as to why the Singer should be in such t d 
all over the world. The reason is easily . From 
the very beginning there has been a constant evolution in the 
construction of these machines, a ceaseless attempt to en- 
large their usefulness by. adapting them to the ‘ormance 
of every stitching operation and a continuous improvement in 
the process of manufacture. Every part is with scru- 

lous care from the best materials, fitted in its place with 

he utmost exactness, and tested and re-tested many times 
before leaving the factory. The Singer Manuf: Com- 
pany aims to maintain its reputation for fair dealing during 
alltime. It is permanent, its offices are in every city in the 
world, and and — for its machines can always 
be easily obtained Thus it may be seen why Singer sewing-* 
machines have such an enormous sale. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has errenged for a 
special personally-conducted tour through California, to 
leave New York and Philadelphia on February 27, by special 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car and connecting at El 
Paso with the ** Mexico and California 8S jal.” com 
exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 


For further information apply to ticket. a ae Tourist 


789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr, Bi R- 
ds, Passenger agent, southeastern District, Washing- 


n, Le att, Passenger mt, Western 
District, Pittsburzh, Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 


sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
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Survey of the World. 


William Goebel. the 

The Assassination § emocratic candidate 
of Goebel for Governor of Ken- 
tucky at the recent election, was shot and 
mortally wounded by a concealed assassin 
on the morning of the 30th ult., a few feet 
from the steps of the Capitol in Frankfort. 
He was on his way, with two friends, to at- 
tend the day’s session of the’Senate, of 
which he had been a member for twelve 
years. Five shots were fired from a rifle, 
and it is believed that the assassin was 
standing at a window in the third story of 
the Executive Building, adjoining the Capi- 
tol and overlooking the open space across 
which Goebel was passing. Smokeless 
powder was used, and the assassin has 
eluded detection, altho Harland Whittaker, 
one of the visiting armed mountaineers who 
were brought to the city week before last, 
has been arrested. Three revolvers and a 
knife were found on him, but there is no evi- 
dence that he was concerned in the shooting 
of Goebel. One of the five bullets passed 
through Goebel’s body, penetrating his right 
lung. He died four days later, on the even- 
ing of the 3d inst. The Legislative Com- 
mittee that had taken testimony in his 
contest for the office of Governor, which had 
been given to Taylor by the Election Com- 
missioners, was to hear arguments on the 
day, when he was shot. That evening it dis- 
pensed with the arguments, and by a party 
vote of 10 to 1 decided to report that Goebel 
had been elected. Immediately after the 
shooting the militia, at the command of Gov- 
ernor Taylor, began to guard the Capitol and 
the adjoining. buildings, the Governor re- 
maining in his office on the first floor of the 


’ 


Executive Building. On the following morn- 
ing Governor Taylor issued a proclamation 
declaring that a state of insurrection pre- 
vailed, and adjourning the Legislature to 
meet on the 6th inst. at London, a small city 
in the mountains of the southeastern part of 
the State. He also issued an address say- 
ing that those in charge of the legislative 
interests of Kentucky had been guilty of un- 


lawful acts, and that it would be madness 


to attempt to legislate under the influence 
of the prevailing excitement. 





: : When the Democratic mem- 

The Situation hors of the Legislature, a 
in Kentucky majority, attempted to en- 

ter the Assembly chambers that morning, 
this proclamation was read to them and they 
were excluded by the militia. The soldiers 
also prevented them from assembling in the 
Court House or the-Opera House. That-even- 
ing fifty Representatives and nineteen Sena- 
tors, a majority in each branch, signed a pa- 
per adopting the report of the Contest Com- 
mittee, and the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to Goebel by the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals. Goebel, as Governor, then 
issued from his death-bed a proclamation 
commanding the militia to return to their 
homes. They did not obey. On the follow- 
ing day, after the members had made an- 
other unsuccessful attempt to hold a session 
in their chambers, the Speaker declared an 
adjournment subject to his call. The warden 
of the penitentiary declined to recognize a 
pardon granted by Taylor. At a conference 
of counsel Goebel’s lawyers insisted upon ref- 
erence to the State courts alone, and Taylor’s 
contended for an appeal to the Federal 
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courts. “The President received a long: tele- 
gram from Taylor, but decided that the sit- 
uation did not warrant interference by the 


national Government. On the 2d inst. an 
officer of the Circuit Court, who pinned to 
Taylor’s door a notice that the court was 
about to hear an application for an injunction 
to restrain him from acting as Governor, 
was arrested and held by the militia. On 
Saturday at 6.44 p.m. Goebel died, and the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, J. C. W. Beckham, was sworn in as 
Governor. He at once ordered the removal 
of Taylor’s Adjutant-General from office and 
commanded the militia to lay down their 
arms and disperse. That afternoon Taylor’s 
Adjutant-General refused to recognize a writ 


of habeas corpus granted by Judge Moore: 


for the release of. the court officer held in 
custody by the militia, and the judge re- 
marked that this week the sheriff and a 
posse would take possession of the Capitol 
by force, if necessary. Republican members 
of the Legislature started Saturday evening 
for London, which is a town of 1,200 people. 
A majority of the Democratic members went 
to Cincinnati, and it was said that they would 
hold sessions in Louisville. On the 4th inst. 
the imprisoned court officer was released on 
parole. 





The first volume of the 
report of the Philippine 
Commission has _ been 
transmitted to Congress. The Commission 
says that duty forbids the United States to 
withdraw from the islands. The -Filipinos 
are wholly unprepared for independence, and 
such a protectorate as was desired by Aguin- 
aldo is out of the question. Nor do the co- 
lonial systems of Great Britain furnish any 
model for the government of the islands. 
The Commission is unqualifiedly in favor 
of a government analogous to that of one 
of our territories, and based upon the gov- 
ernment provided for the Louisiana pur- 
chase in 1804, but giving a larger measure 
of home rule. There should be a Governor, 
a Secretary, an Attorney-General, certain 
judges, and a few other territorial officers, 
appointed by the President; and the heads 
of the postal, customs and other depart- 
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ments should be transferred from the home 
service. Members: of the lower branch of 
the Legislature should be elected by. the 
people, suffrage being restricted, by educa- 
tional or property qualification, or by both. 
At least half of the members of the upper 
house should be appointed. There should 
also be a small body of American Advisers 
or Commissioners, one for every 250,000 in- 
habitants, men “of great ability and integ- 
rity, of patience and tact in dealing with 
other races.”’ These should receive high sal- 
aries, and their chief function would be to 
advise Filipino town and county councils, 
watch the collection and expenditure of rev- 
enue, and report to the central government. 
Substantially all the local offices should be 
held by the Filipinos themselves, who are 
capable of managing their town and county 
affairs, and whose towns should enjoy the 
rights and privileges of those in a Terri- 
tory. The qualifications of Filipinos seek- 
ing office should be ascertained by competi- 
tive examination before a Civil Service 
Board, and the merit system should be en- 
forced. The patronage or spoils system 
would be fatal to good government. The 
greatest care should be taken in selecting 
the appointed American officers, and partisan 
politics, should be entirely separated from 
the government of the islands. The Com- 
mission ‘thinks the task of governing them 
will be easier than is generally supposed. 
The Filipinos, the report says, are of. un- 
usually promising material, possessing ad- 
mirable personal and domestic virtues and 
being naturally peaceful, docile and defer- 
ential to constituted authority. The sug- 
gested plan of government would not be ap- 
plicable to the Sulu archipelago or to certain 
other islands inhabited by tribes of Indians. 
‘The Commission regards the admission of 
Chinese with favor, except where their la- 
bor would compete with that of the natives. 
The tariff should not at present be readjusted 
on the basis of our own. It is’ recom- 
mended that, pending the action of Con- 
gress, the President should put the Com- 
mission’s plan in operation where peace pre- . 
vails. Reports come from Washington that 


he is about to appoint three or five Com- 
missioners to begin the work. 
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During the debate porters of the Government sought to sup- 

Senator Pettigrew oon sundry resolu- press facts, and Mr. Teller had made a pa- 
bagasse tions concerning the cificatory speech, Mr. Pettigrew declared 
Philippines in the Senate, last week, Mr. that no one was more devoted to his coun- 
Pettigrew made several attempts to pro- try or more jealous of its honor than him- 
cure the, publication in the Record of a long self, but that he had his own opinion as to 
statement said to have been written by the course by which its honor could best be 
Aguinaldo, in which it was asserted that sustained. When the hour for closing the 
Admiral Dewey had virtually recognized debate for the day arrived he was speaking 
Aguinaldo’s government as a Filipino repub- in the same old strain, asserting that the 
lic. On the 3ist ult. Mr. Lodge protested President was responsible for the deaths of 
most earnestly against the publication of Lawton and other soldiers because Aguin- 


this statement, because it was “a mass of aldo’s request fora truce had been rejected. 
lies,” and read the following letter which 
he had received from Admiral Dewey: . The urgent recommenda- . 

ot : Tariff for the ions of the President and 

“The statement of Emilio Aguinaldo, as re- Islands 

cently published in the Springfield Republican, the Secretary of War for 
so far as it relates to me, is a tissue vf false- the removal of the tariff barrier between 
hoods. I never promised, directly or indirectly, Porto Rico and the States are disapproved 
independence for the Filipinos. _I never treated by the committees of the Senate and the 
him as an ally, except to make use of him and House to which the question has been re- 
the soldiers to assist me in my operations against ferred. The majority members of these 
the Spaniards. He never alluded to the word committees nave decided that there should 


independence in any conversation with me or po a tariff equal to 25 per cent. of the du- 
my officers. The statement tnat I received him 


x rit ties imposed by the Dingley act. This de- 
with military honors or saluted the so-called .. 

Filipino fiag is absolutely false.” cision was reached by the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the 2d inst., which or- . 
dered by a party vote of 9 to 6 a favorable 
report upon a substitute for Chairman 
Payne’s free trade bill. This substitute pro- 
vides that the duties: on imports into the 
United States from Porto Rico, and on im- 
ports into Porto Rico from the States, shalk 
be 25 per cent. of the Dingley rates; that the 
full Dingley rates shall be collected on im- 
ports into Porto Rico from foreign coun- 
tries; and that the duties so collected in this. 
country, together with those collected in 
Porto Rico, shall be used for the govern- 
ment and benefit of the island: But the du- 
ties must not be less than the internal rey- 
enue tax imposed here or in Porto Rico upon 
the merchandise received from the island 
or shipped to it. On the same day the com- 
mittee received the report of the sub-com- 
mittee which had undertaken to ascertain 


the meaning of that provision of the Consti- 
Lawton was due to Mr. Pettigrew as di- tution which declares that “all duties, im- 


rectly as to the bullet of the Filipino who ports and excises shall be uniform through- 
shot him down. Mr. Hawley denounced out the United States.” A. majority of the 
Aguinaldo as a liar, a forger, an embezzler, sub-committee (three Republicans) reported 
and a thorough scoundrel. After Mr. Jones, that the term “ United States” in this pro- 
of Arkansas, had complained that the sup-- vision “ mearis, and is confined to, the States 





Mr. Pettigrew preferred to take the word 
of Aguinaldo, and he angrily persisted in as- 
serting that Dewey had recognized the Fili- 
pino Republic and saluted its flag. Where- 
upon Mr. Hawley declared that the state- 
ment ascribed to Aguinaldo was treasonable, 
and that Mr. Pettigrew had been pursuing 
a treasonable course for months. Mr. Sew- 
ell, who originally opposed the acquisition of 
the islands and whose son was on the late 
Seneral Lawton’s staff, declared that Mr. 
Pettigrew was a traitor té hig country, and 
that his conduct was monstrous. General 
Lawton’s opinion, given to him by the gen- 
eral himself, was that the continuance of the 
war was due to those who had not accepted 
the results of the Peace treaty as he (Sew- 
ell) had done, and the General had named 
Mr. Pettigrew as a notable example. Mr. 
Sewell added that he believed the death of 
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that constitute the Federal Union, and does one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
not cover also the territory belonging to the for itself any exclusive control over said ship 
United States.” The weight of authorities, canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect or 


the majority said, sustained the following ™#intain any fortifications commanding the 
propositions: that the United States may same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or 
¥ fortify or colonize, or assume or exercise any 


acquire territory either’ under the treaty- 4 inion over, Nicaragua, Costa Rica,’ the Mos- 
making and war power of the Constitution, quito Coast, or any part of Central America.” 
or by virtue of its general powers of sov- The two nations also united in guaranteeing 
ereignty as a nation; that the power to the neutrality and security of the canal. 
govern acquired territory results from the (5+ Britain has neither demanded nor sug- 
right to acquire, and also from that provi- ~..+0q any concession from this country in 
sion of the Constitution which empowers Qiu for her annulment of the old agree- 
‘Congress “ to make all needful rules and reg- 1 4nt from which we desired to be released. 
ulations respecting the territory and other tit ‘the ee te eaty the neutrality of the ca- 
property belonging to the United States;” 1141 is assured by the United States. 
‘that Congress has power to govern acquired 
territory independent of the limitations of 
the Constitution, and has power so to govern Our Sister 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Mr. Rich- Nations 
ardson, the Democratic leader .n the House, 
and Mr. Newlands, Silverite, dissented and 
submitted minority reports, the former as- 
‘serting that under a decision of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall the term “ United States,” in 
the section referred to, meant all the States 
-and Territories. The majority report was ap- 
proved by a party vote of 8 to 6, Mr. McCall! 
not voting. The report on the Senate Com- 
mittee’s Porto Rico bill holds that there are 
abundant precedents for not extending the 
Constitution over the island, but gives no 
weight to the objections raised by Protection- 
ists against a removal of duties. Congress, the 
report says, has power to legislate concern- 
ing Porto Rico or the Philippines as it will. 





In Mexico the Yaqui Indians, 
who inhabit the province of So- 
nora, nearest to the United 
States, have arisen in revolt and have had 
several pitched battles with the Mexican 
troops, in which both sides suffered pretty 
severely in killed and wounded, tho no spe- 
cial advantage remained with either. The In- 
dians became troublesome because the Mexi- 
can Government had allowed settlers to en- 
croach on the territory and rich mines which 
the Indians had enjoyed undisputed for over 
a century, and because the Mexicans had at- 
tempted to disarm them. The Mexican Min- 
ister of War hopes to bring about peace im- 
mediately by granting to the Indians all the 
rights and privileges of Mexican citizenship 
and restoring the old order of things, where- 
by they may live unmolested in Sonora. Be- 
As a result of negotia- fore this was done, however, the ‘Indian 
‘Clayton-Bulwer — tions which have been in Chiefs issued a proclamation to the United 
Treaty States, declaring themselves an independent 
‘nation and saying that they would allow only 
Americans to come within their borders for 
the next ten years. The talk of the confed- 
eration of Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador 
seems to have died out, for within each of 
these countries revolutionary cinders are 
smoldering. President Castro is still threat- 
ened with uprisings all through Venezuela, 
and altho he officially proclaims that peace 
and quiet are restored, bulletins continue to 
come announcing disturbances from every 
quarter. The Colombian revolution is in evi- 
dence again in a very mild way, as the armis- 
tice is Over, but so far there has been no en- 


progress for several 
months, the United States and Great Britain 
have reached an agreement concerning the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain re- 
linquishing any claim with respect to dual 
control of the proposed canal. A new treaty, 
amending the old one, was signed at Wash- 
ington on the 5th inst. It leaves this coun- 
try free to make the canal and control it. 
“The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was signed fifty 
years ago. The provisions affected by the 
new agreement now announced are as fol- 
lows: ; 

“The Governments of the United States and 
-Great Britain hereby declare that neither the 
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counter of a bloody character. There was 
quite a flurry in San Domingo the other day 
when a French war ship came to collect some 
debts owing to a French citizen and contract- 
ed several years ago by the Government pre- 
ceding that of President Jimines. A popular 
loan was offered by the people of the islands 
to pay the debt, but the French admiral said 
that he was willing to wait when the Gov- 
ernment declared it would soon discharge it, 
and now everything is quiet again. Brazil 
was startled the other day by a small faction 
of monarchists, who tore up street-car rails 
in Rio Janeiro and cried “ Long Live the 
Monarchy!” They were instantly put down, 
however. Altho the country is still in severe 
financial difficulties the nation has “ money 
to burn,” for the Minister of Finance has 
just ordered $50,000,000 worth of paper 
money to be destroyed by fire. 





Parliament opened on January 
30th with the Queen’s Speech. 
A high tribute is paid to 
the valor of the soldiers and_ sailors 
and gratification expressed for the patriot- 
ism manifested not merely in England 
but in the more distant parts, of the 
empire. Reference is made to the Samoan 
treaty, to the federation movement in Aus- 
tralia, to the famine in India, and an appeal 
made to the House of Commons for increased 
funds to carry on the war. Addresses upon 
the speech were presented in the House of 
Lords by Lord Kimberley, Lord Salisbury 
replying; and in the House of Commons by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Bal- 
four replying. In the House of Lords also 
Lord Rosebery followed the Premier’s speech. 
‘There was sharp criticism of the situation, in- 
dicating great ignorance on the part of the 
Government as to the actual conditions in the 
Transvaal. Lord Salisbury admitted the de- 
ficiencies and intimated that the fault lay 
with the British Constitution, the small 
amount of secret service money and the op- 
position of the treasury. To this Lord Rose- 
bery replied very forcibly, and others dwelt 
upon what they considered the fatal unpre- 
paredness of the whole movement. Mr. Bal- 
four’s defense seems to have been considered 
very inadequate and the general action of the 
Government has not been such as to inspire 
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great confidence, so far as their public utter- 
ances are concerned, but the Liberal party is 
so disorganized that its criticisms avail very 
little. At the same time it is reported that 
every effort is being made privately to over- 
come the difficulties; that great energy is be- 
ing ‘shown in the provision of supplies and 
that there will be no lack of troops. Already, 
including some 18,000 men in transit, an 
army of over 200,000 men is available, and 
the belief is general that as soon as Lords 
Roberts and Kitchener can get their force 
into working order there. will be little delay 
in pressing forward. The attitude of Europe 
has not changed. There is sarcastic comment 
upon the English failure, which yet, however, 
‘is recognized as not unnatural under all the 
circumstances and might easily be true of 
any other Government. The most noticeable 
thing is the movement in Germany and 
France for army and navy increase. The 
French Parliament has under consideration 
five bills for maritime colonial defense, each 
one calling for the expenditure of nearly 
$200,000,000, and in Germany the movement 
for the naval increase is acquiring force all 
the time. 





The situation in South 
Africa is again one of ex- 
pectancy. The more that is 
learned of the action at Spion Kop the more 
it is evident that it- was not as severe a re- 
verse as was at first feared, The troops 
who crossed the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift 
have held their own, and General Buller 
continues his assertions that he will advance 
for the relief of Ladysmith. According to 
the latest reports new fords have been found 
to the west of Spion Kop and within easy 
access of the Acton Homes road to Lady- 
smith. The censorship, however, is very 
rigid, and there is no information of actual 
movement. Bombardment continues, and 
that the British army is active is evident, 
but just what it is doing is concealed from 
the public. In Ladysmith itself the situa- 
tion seems to be good. The garrison is hold- 
ing its.own, and disease appears to be less 
than it has been in the past. The reports in- 
crease of an effort to press toward Bloem- 
fontein, but there is really no basis for posi- 
tive statement. There appears to be no im- 
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mediate danger of outbreak in Cape Colony, 
altho it is evident that the strongest of mili- 
tary surveillance is being maintained. From 
the Boer side there is no news of any im- 
portance. The losses of each army at Spion 
Kop were very heavy, tho there is no accu- 
rate report as yet. Kimberley and Mafeking 
are holding out, and there seems to be no im- 
mediate danger of their surrender. The 


Boers appear to have staked everything on’ 


their position in Natal, and if the siege of 
Ladysmith can be raised and their army 
there defeated there appears to be more 
probability than heretofore that such would 
be decisive. 





The Austrian Emperor is 
again making it manifest 
that it is his personal in- 
fluence that must chiefly be relied upon for 
the preservation of order in Austria amd that 
he is ready on occasion to exert that influ- 
ence even to its extreme. There has been 
another Cabinet crisis and a new Cabinet 
has gone into power. with the specific pro- 
gram of settling the language question and 
securing a better financial situation... The 
most serious element in the language question 
has been that it has appeared in the Delega- 
tions, which have hitherto been kept clear of 
local politics and confined themselves to for- 
eign policy. It was perhaps inevitable that 
there should be this introduction, as the fact 
of such serious internal dissensions inevita- 
bly had an influence upon the foreign rela- 
tions. It will be recalled that some little 
time since there was trouble in the army, the 
Czech soldiers refusing to give the regula- 
tion German answer to the roll call, insisting 
upon using the Czech word. For a time that 
was suppressed, but it appears to have 
broken out again and to have created some 
discussion in the Government. Here the Em- 
peror intervened positively and with great 
insistence, and he has given the Czech lead- 
ers very clearly to understand that it is abso- 
lutely essential first that the discipline of the 
army should be maintained rigidly and that 
any such refusal would not be tolerated in 
the slightest degree; and secondly, that they 
and the Germans must arrive at some agree- 
ment on the language question. This very 
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positive action of the Emperor is looked upon 
as forecasting a greatly improved condition 
of things, and it seems to be believed that 
some way out of the difficulty will be found. 





The Russian» Government 
Russia in the nas guaranteed a Persian 
Levast loan of over $12,000,000, and 

the details were perfected last week. The 
loan is generally regarded throughout Hu- 

rope as significant of Russia’s increasing in- 

fluence in that country and her determination 

to strengthen her hold upon the Persian Gulf 
and make it impossible for England to dom- 
inate it as thoroughly as has been done in 
the past. One item of the guaranty for the 
loan is said to be the income from the Per- 
sian ports of the gulf, with which there goes 
political controi of those ports. Persia also 
undertakes to redeem all former foreign obli- 
gatiovs out of this new loan and not to con- 
tract any other foreign loan until this one 
is paid off without the consent of the Loan 
Bank. Russia, however, is not relaxing her 
hold upon Turkey, and the last year’s install- 
ment of the Russian war indemnity has been 
paid and arrangements made for thé early 
payment of the balance of the indemnity to 
Russian subjects. Meanwhile the Bagdad rail- 
way scheme is being pushed and the subject 
of German colonization of Asia Minor is be- 
ing ‘discussed with considerable interest. A 
report has been presented by a German offi- 
cer who has.made careful investigation, réc- 
ommending that German emigrants should 
form compact settlements and that endeavor 
should be made to obtain local self-govern- 
ment for these communities as well as the 
freehold of their land. The establishment of 
such communities, should they be allowed, 
and if Germany should insist upon them 
there is little doubt of their being allowed, 
would be a most important element in the de- 
velopment of the country. From Bulgaria, 
too, there come reports indicating the ad- 
vance of foreign influence. It is said that 
Prince Ferdinand will declare independ- 
ence and the elevation of Bulgaria from 
a principality to a full-fledged kingdom. Rus- 
sia, according to report, is to lend her sanc- 
tion and as a return is to receive the gulf and 
port of Burgas on the Black Sea coast. 
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The Outlook in the Philippines. 


By Albert Gardner. Robinson. 


(Mr. Robinson’s letters to the New Vork Evening Post are among the best that have appeared in the American 
press. We expect other articles occasionally from Mr. Robinson.—Eprror.] 


HE end of general active field opera- 
T tions in the Philippines is undoubt- 
edly drawing near. The operations 
of the American army, during November 
and December, have disintegrated the main 
body of the Filipino forces, and overturned 
their little form of government. Many 
of the Filipino people appear to have come 
to a realization of the hopelessness of strug- 
gle against a power so much stronger than 
they. The pity of it is that they should 
ever have seen or felt any need of struggle. 
There are some who deny such a possibil- 
ity, but America was the wiser and the 
stronger, and it is to be lamented that the 
hand which she laid upon the little brown 
men of Luzon was not so laid that they 
might have realized the kindly purpose of 
the American people, and all this strife and 
misery have been avoided. 

To-day America holds the Philippine Is- 
lands, and there is no question of her inten- 
tion to hold them. The vital question now 
is, What will America do with her new peo- 
ple ? Will she, with a fidelity to American 
principles which has not thus far been dis- 
played by her agents, adopt a course which 
will win that respect, trust and confidence, 
through which alone, I believe, these people 
are to be guided and governed peacefully ? 
Or will she hold over them a menacing arm 
of government by restraint and subjection. 
A somewhat significant comment was made 
by the Iate General Lawton a few days be- 
fore he was killed. He had just returned 
from his expedition through the northern 
‘districts. A correspondent asked him, in a 
‘half-joking way, if the people up there had 
learned to love the Americans yet. “No,” 
replied the General, “they do not love us, 
but we have got them so that. they are de- 
-cidedly afraid of us, and so long as we can 
keep them so we shall have no very serious 
trouble with them.” In carrying out orders 
which obliged him to do all that he could to 





make the Filipinos afraid of the Americans, 
I do not think that General Lawton pursued 
a course which met with his honest approval. 

In his remark, however, there probably lies 
the determination of the events of the com- 
ing days in the Philippines. The conquest 
of the territory held by the Filipino forces 
will be followed by its occupation by Ameri- 
can garrisons. Those who have been made 
to fear will be kept in fear. The enlisted 
men of the American army are not diplo- 
matic administrators. They may be the best 
fighters in the world. Heaven help the na- 
tion if it has no nobler boast than that of 
its ability to kill. The sentiments and the 
opinions of the enlisted men are unfortunate 
for American relations with new and strange 
people. That is a phase of our experience 
which I have studied for a year and a half. 
I have seen it in Porto Rico and in Cuba dur- 
ing months of stay in both of those islands, 
and I have watched it for six months in the 
Philippines. 

The spirit of our men is far too much one 
of contempt for the dark skinned people 
of the tropics. Behind ‘that lies the fact 
that many, perhaps most of them, have en- 
listed for the purpose of fighting, of killing 
somebody, and with the purpose comes the 
desire. I have watched the newly arriving 
volunteer regiments. They are disappointed 
at the lessening probability of ‘‘ seeing serv- 
ice,” as it is called, in order to clothe it in re- 
spectability. The same spirit pervades the 
minds of many of the line officers of these 
new regiments. Many of the field officers 
are men of the regular army, a far less 
blood-thirsty organization. War is with 
them a business, and they realize something 
of its seriousness. The volunteer is eager 
to figure as a hero when he gets back to his 
home circle. Killing people is supposed to 
be one of. the pathways to a pedestal wait- 

,ing for occupation by a “hero.” I have 
turned away, sick at heart, over the expres- 
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sions of eager desire, on the part of these 
aspirants for what they think to be fame, 
for an opportunity to get into a fight. Asa 
rule, they are not the ones who do the best 
fighting. ‘ 

In this spirit and in the conduct which is 
almost sure to follow it, there lies a serious 
menace to the future of American interests 
and government in the Philippines. My own 
observation is supported, I believe, by the 
most reliable authorities. The Filipinos are 
not a belligerent race. They do not fight for 
the sake of fighting, nor from any love for 
it. Nor are they at all fairly represented by 
applying to them the titles, now being offi- 
cially adopted, of bandits, brigands, rob- 
bers. It is a misrepresentation of facts to 
tell of “bandit villages,” “robber bands” 
numbering up into the hundreds. Undoubt- 
edly there are criminals and desperadoes 
here as there are in all other countries.- But . 
a change in a political or a military situa- 
tion does not turn an “ insurrecto,” more or 
less honest in a certain measure of what 
he believes to be patriotism, into a criminal 
marauder in the course of a single night. 

The Filipinos have been whipped, but the 
process has not taught them to love the 
hand or the rod which has smitten them. 
They may, and perhaps will, recognize the 
necessity of submission to the will of the 
stronger. But there are thousands here to- 
day whose hearts are bitter and filled with 
resentment. Such do not make good citi- 
zens, and it is with such that we have to 
deal. No sense of triumph over a defeated 
foe, a conquered enemy, should find place 
in American hearts. The problem is one of 
utmost seriousness, and we should now 
turn to the future to face the question of 
how best to reconcile a conquered but un- 
reconciled opponent; how best to show to 
the Filipino people ‘that, in spite of all 
schemes of politicians and selfish commercial 
exploiters, the desire of the American peo- 
ple is to give them a helping hand to higher 
and better things, to a new and broader life. 

In this we have failed thus far. We have 
brought them no relief. Manila is the 
focus of all the island’s interests. It has 
been in American hands for eighteen months. 

Those laws and taxes against the operation 

of which. by the Spaniards, America rose in 
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outery and protest, are even more rigorously 
imposed than they were in Spanish days. 
Such industries as the island presented, the 
trade in sugar, hemp, coprah, have been 
crippled almost to temporary destruction by 
blockades and the processes of war. Ad- 
mitting the argument of the administra- 
tion, which I do not admit, that the great 
majority of the islanders are friendly to the 
Americans, we have ground the many to 
punish the few. Thousands have been made 


to suffer in order that hundreds might be 
conquered. ‘hat is not a pleasant way of © 


putting it, but if the administration be right, 
it is the true way. If the administration be 
wrong, and the majority be unfriendly or in- 
different, we have sought a doubtful path- 
way to their welcome and support. 

Which way lies the future ? Not dll of its. 
determination is in American hands, tho. 
a large measure of it rests with the Ameri- 
can Congress. Should they offer that which. 
the Filipinos- are willing and ready to ac- 
cept, much will be done to smooth the path- 
way. Should they continue the policy of the 
past, no consideration except upon a basis. 
of absolute submission, we may look for a 
prolongation of hostilities, more or less ac- 
tive; for a necessity for a complete garrison- 
ing of the island, the maintenance of an 
armed force for protection and order. There- 
are, I regret to acknowledge, Americans who 
say that the Filipinos must accept whatever 
the United States sees fit to impose upon 
them, that laws made for one race are equal- 


ly suitable for another, that a people who. 


have neither asked nor desired to become 
Americans shall become such with or with- 
out their consent or approval. That is no 


American principle. The Filipino coat should. 


be made for the Filipino back, his burden ad- 
justed to his shoulders. 
The end of strife in the Philippines, the 


dawn of a day of peace and fair prosperity, 


rests greatly upon the degree of considera- 
tion given by American rulers to the rights, 
as men, to the desires and aims, of the Fili- 
pino people. More, I think, than many Amer- 


icans have realized, they have been imbued ° 


with a sense of patriotism, crude if you will, 
but still patriotism, a desire for freedom and 
independence, rising out of love of home and 


native land. I am convinced that they have - 
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been greatly misunderstood; how should we 
understand them who knew so little about 
them but a few months ago? I am convinced 
that they have been much maligned, and, 
often for purely political purposes, much 
misrepresented. Were they so unworthy and 
so undesirable as some have represented 
them, then the sooner America sails away 
and leaves them to their own destruction, 
the better for America and for’ the world at 
large. 

Is the “ war” over ? There are those who 
say that it is. Their army is dispersed in 
the north. It is broken into “robber bands,” 
tho those bands are still composed of those 
who were, but a few days since, intrenched 
insurgents. They are led by those who were, 
a few days ago, their generals and their 
colonels. Their own leaders say, ‘“ Our army 
is broken and scattered, but we still have 
our army organization; we are still in touch 






“As Onward Through the Village Square.” 
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with each other; and we still have thousands 
of arms.” There is po promise of peace in — 
that attitude. The province of Cavite is not 

yet cleaned up. It is and always has been 

the seat and center of revolt. Its northern 

edge has been brushed several times. Its 

heart and its spirit are untouched. A move 

for the dispersion of the Filipino troops now 

occupying Cavite and Batangas provinces 

may be made at any time. It has been pro- 

jected for more than a month. Troops are 

now here for its execution; and, if it be de- 

layed, its delay will probably be for political 

rather than for military reasons. 

The present position in the Philippines is 
much that of a strong man, who holds ‘a 
weak one by the throat while he promises 
him peace, and riches, and a happy future. - 
The method is, at least, open to some criti- 
cisin. 


Mantra, Puiwippine Iscanps. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


{In a letter accompanying the following contribution, the writer says: ‘‘ This Rondeau derives an interest from 
the fact thatin the recent famous trial, with the reports of which the French papers have been filled, the author, 
along with Guerin and Buffet, was convicted of conspiracy to overthrow the republic, and has been sentenced to ten 
years’ banishment from France. As a violent political agitator Paul Dérouléde does not command our respect, but he- 
has some reputation as a poet ; and his friends may be grateful for the verdict, if in his,exile he finds leisure to pro” 


duce more such graceful rondeaux as this beginning : 


‘* * Sur la grand place du village 
Nous pass&mes tambour battant.’ ’—Ep!ror]. 


S onward through the village square 
A Our column tramped with tapping 


drum, | 


I spied, with those who came to stare, 
A maid who cried, with winsome air 
And laughing lips, a rosy pair: 
“ Courage, lads!” Quick as speech could 


come: 


“ Courage?’ I said; “ I’d have my share 
If I might kiss a face so fair.” 
She eyed me, arch and debonair, © 
Then turned her cheek, and said: “ Take 


some.” 


More I’d have had, and some to spare, 
But onward through the village square 
Our column tramped with tapping drum. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 








Advantages of the Double Turret. 


By Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, U. S. N., 


CoMMANDANT OF THE Boston Navy Yarp. 


[An article by Rear-Admiral Hichborn arguing against the double turret appeared in our issue of January 18th. 
We are glad to publish an article in defense by Rear-Admiral Sampson, who has been one of the chief advocates of the 


double turret.—Epiror.] 


HE modern baitle ship is a product 
of evolution. In an earlier stage its 
fighting-deck was equipped with two 

turrets located on the midship line—that is 
to say, parallel to the keel. The advent of 
the quick firing 5-inch or 6-inch gun was so 
important an addition to the offensive 
strength of the battle ship that it was nec- 
essary to provide space for it. From this 
need: arose the plan of equipment which 
until recently has been the favorite—viz., 
a large turret forward, to contain two 12-inch 
or 18-inch guns; then a pair of smaller tur- 
rets containing each two 8-inch guns and lo- 
cated as closely as practicable to the larger 
turret; from thence as broad a space as the 
deck limit admitted, equipped with 5 or 6 
inch guns and their shields; finally, at the 
stern, another pair of 8-inch turrets and one 
large one. 

Now it is obvious that the heaviest broad- 
side which this arrangement permits in- 
cludes 'the complete equipment of 13-inch 
guns. but only the two 8-inch turrets on the 
side of the ship engaged. The other two, on 
the opposite side, are so masked by their 
mates that they are not in action, and are 
useless. They are worse than that, for their 
very presence adds needless weight of ma- 
chinery and armor which can be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. They are of valué only 
as a reserve in case of accident to their 
mates, or the remote contingency of battle 
carried on with broadsides firing to right and 
to left at once. x 

To Ensign Joseph Strauss, U. S. N., be- 
longs the credit of suggesting to his profes- 
sional comrades a better arrangement of bat- 
tery, in an article which appeared in the 
Proceedings of the United: States Naval In- 
stitute, Vol. XXI, No. 4, 1895, illustrated 
by diagrams. His plan, in brief, was to 
abolish the pair of 8-inch turrets thus! 
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masked, and place the other pair on the top 
of the 13-inch turrets; utilize the weight 
thus saved by. thoroughly protecting the tur- 
rets retained; a matter of nearly 200 tons 
more armor being thus available; and giving 
up space, hitherto taken by. the four small 
turrets'on the fighting-deck, to the enlarge- 
ment of the secondary battery, whose rain of 
shell in the late war so fully proved its 
value. ‘ 

These two turrets at each end of the ship 
thus still have the whole weight of broadside 
given before, plus the increased secondary 
battery between them. The upper and lower 
sections of the turrets are wholly independ- 
ent in their crews and batteries. The am- 
munition passes upward vertically ,to the 
upper one through a hoist between the two 
13-inch guns, and is wholly boxed in; thus 
no smoke or gas can pass from one section 
to the other. What gas or smoke exists at 
all after the discharge is quickly blown out 
by fans or a compressed air hose. 

Our men have intelligence. They are ac- 
customed to responsibility. The best man in 
the turret will be found in the sighting-hood, 
in complete control of the firing of the gun 
in his section; but if he falls at his post 
through some accident of war, another well 
trained man stands ready to take his place. 
The man at the 13-inch gun concerns himself 
only with his firing. He may not be able 
to see his enemy, but he is given the range 
and the elevation, and the direct pointing 
horizontally is not his task. The man at 
the 8-inch above him revolves the turret for 
both, and wherever his pair of guns point, 
so point in horizontal plane the guns below 
him. Yet he need think only of his own, 
leveling them and firing as the captain com- 
mands. There his responsibility for battery 
ends. Surely this is not too much responsi- 
bility for one American. If the impossible 











were to happen and the upper turret be 
swept out of existence in spite of its greatly 
increased strength of armor, what then? 
The turret below still would remain intact, 
the man in its sighting-hood in his turn 
would control the revolution, and the battery 
would remain in action. He simply would 
assume a hew duty by right of succession, 
for which he would be well. prepared by 
past training. f 

To summarize, with the superimposed tur- 
ret plan we retain the same weight of armor, 
but place it where it will do more good. We 
retain the same weight of 8 and 13. inch 
broadside, and add to it an increased second- 
ary fire. And we concentrate our forces, 


making them easier to control. 
In conversation with the captain of the 
r U 2 

““ Kearsarge,” wherein we went over the pos- 


been good enough to point out in the 

public prints during the past year cer- 
tain “ misrepresentations of labor” in my 
“ Man with the Hoe;” and after having read 
for twelve months what these critics say I 
meant to say in the poem it seems to me 
that I may be allowed to express my own 
opinion on this and some kindred matters. 

The hoeman of my poem does not mean 
every man with a hoe. Thoreau hoed his 
bean-field. He says that when his hoe 
tinkled against the stones the music echoed 
to the woods and sky, and was an accom- 
paniment to his labor that yielded an instant 
and immeasurable crop. Thoreau as a hoe- 
man could gather this spiritual harvest be- 
cause he had the upward looking and the 
light, the music and the dream. I did not 
mean Thoreau. 

The hoeman of my poem does not refer to 
the farmer as a class. I did not say the 
poem was written after seeing the American 
farmer riding rosily on his reaper in the 
chromo. But, instead, I say in the heading 
of every authorized copy of the poem that it 
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‘ Labor Hopeless and Hopeful. 


By Edwin Markham, 


AuTuHorR or “ THe MAN witH THE Hor AND OTHER PoEms.”’ 


OME thousands of my countrymen have 
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sible disadvantages with a view to correc- 
tion, if found, he remarked that thus far he 
had discovered but one objection to the plan, 
namely, that a 13-inch gun might be fired 
a fraction of a second before the discharge 
of an 8-inch above it, and through some in- 
voluntary tremor or start of surprise on the 
part of the man in the upper turret cause 
a shade of hesitation in the firing of the 
8 inch. Of course such hesitation would 
throw the shot far out of line if the ship 
were rolling, for the naval gunner must 
shoot flying, as it were, and the instant his 
gun is brought to bear. “Yet we may feel 
certain that even this chance of error would 
vanish when once in the heat of the battle, 
with the mind of the gunner, cool and 
steady, bent wholly his appointed 
work. 


Boston, Mass. 


upon 






was written after seeing Millet’s picture, 
“The Man with the Hoe.” And here let me 
say that this picture is not “ The Angelus,” 
as hundreds of misinformed censors have de- 
clared. Naturally the poem should never 
be judged without thinking of the picture. 

I am often asked how I came to write 
“The Man with the Hoe.” I am myself in 
a limited sense one of the ‘“ hoemanry.” 
During all my early manhood I was a work- 
ingman under hard and incorrigible condi- . 
tions. The smack of the soil and the whir of 
the forge are in my blood. I know every 
coign and ¢ranny of ranch and range. The 
breaking of the ground with the plow, the 
sowing and harrowing of the seed, the 
watching of the skies for omens of the 
weather, the heading and threshing of the 
wheat, the piling of the hay-mows—I know 
all these things. I know also the whistle of 


the sun-burnt boy going to hunt the cows, 
the lyrical shout of the meadow lark in the 
field of grain, and the ripple of the poppies 
in the wheat. 

These things are sweét and deep in mem- 
ory, but I know also the prose,of the farm. 
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I know the hard, endless work in the hot. 


sun, the chilling rain; I know the fight 
against-the death-clutch reaching to take the 
home when crops have failed or prices have 
fallen. I know the loneliness of the stretch- 
ing plain, with the whirl of the dust under 
foot and the whirl of the hawk overhead. 
I know the dull sense of hopelessness that 
beats upon the heart in that monotonous 
drudgery that leads nowhere, that has no 
light ahead. 

But another force besides the tyranny of 
overwork helped stir my heart with the 
wrongs of the hoeman. From boyhood tiil 
this hour I have wondered over the hoary 
problem that has been passed down to us 
from Job. Why should some be ground and 
proken? Why should so many go down un- 
der the wheel of the world to hopeless ruin 
as far as human eyes can see? 

I had also been stirred by the faith of 
Isaiah, by his great faith in the coming of 
social justice when men “shall not build 
houses and another inhabit them; when they 
shall not plant and another eat.” 

Then, too, I knew how the world’s injus- 
tice had forced from Christ’s strong heart 
that cry against the mouths that devour 
widows’ houses, and that other cry against 
the feet that walk over graves. 

Fourteen years ago I came upon a small 
print of Millet’s picture of the hoeman; and 
it at once struck my heart and my imagina- 
tion. It was then that I jotted down the 
rough “ field notes”? of my poem. For years 
I kept the print on my wall, and the pain 
of it in my heart. And then (ten years ago) 
I chanced upon the original painting itself. 

Millet’s “ Man with the Hoe” is to me the 
most solemnly impressive of all modern 
paintings. As I look upon the august ruin 
that it pictures, I sometimes dare to think 
that its strength surpasses the power of 
Michael Angelo. To me it comes wrapped 
around with more terror than the fearsome 
shapes in Dante. This hoeman is on the 
earth; he walks among us! 

For an hour I stood before the painting, 
absorbing the majesty of its despair, the tre- 
mendous import of its admonition. I stood 
there, the power and terror of the thing 
growing upon my heart, the pity and sorrow 
of it eating into my soul. It came to me 


with a dim echo in it of my own life—came 
with its pitiless pathos and mournful gran- 
deur. 

I soon realized that Millet puts before us 
no chance toiler, no mere man of the fields. 
No; this stunned and stolid peasant is the 
type of industrial oppression in*all lands and 
in all labors. He might be a man with a 
needle in a New York sweat shop, a man 
with a pick in a West Virginia coal mine, a 
man with a hod in a London alley, a man 
with a spade on the banks of the Zuyder 
Zee. 

The hoeman is the symbol of betrayed hu- 
manity, the toiler ground down through ages 
of oppression, through ages of social injus- 
tice. He is the man pushed away from the - 
land by those who fail to use the land, till 
at last he has become a serf, with no mind 
in his muscle, and no heart in his handi- 
work. He is the man pushed back and 
shrunken up by the special privileges con- 
ferred upon the few. 

In the hoeman we see the slow, sure, aw- 
ful degradation of man through endless, 
hopeless and joyless labor. Did I say labor? 
No—drudgery. This man’s battle with the 
world has been too brutal. He is not going 
upward in step with the divine music of the 
world. The motion of his life has been ar- 
rested, if not actually reversed. He is a 
hulk of humanity, degraded below the level 
of the roving savage, who has a step of dig- 
nity, a tongue of eloquence. The hoeman is 
not a remnant of prehistoric times; he is not 
a relic of barbarism. He is the savage of 
civilization. 

The hoeman is the effigy of man, a being 
with no outlet to his life, no uplift to his 
soul—a being with no time to rest, no time 
to think, no time to pray, no time for the 
mighty hopes that make us men. 

His battle has not been confined to his 
own life; it extends backward in grim and 
shadowy outline through his long train of 
ancestry. He was seen of old among the 
brickmakers of Egypt, among the millions 
who lifted wearily the walls of Ilium, who 
carved the pillars of Karnak and paved the 
Appian Way. He is seen to-day among the 
stooped, silent toilers who build London and 
beautify her tombs and palaces. 

Do I need to say that the hoe poem is not 
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a protest against labor? No; it is my soul’s 
word against the degradation of labor, the 
oppression of man by man. 

I believe in labor, as some believe in 
creeds. I have little respect for an idler 
whether at the tramp end, or at the million- 
aire end of the social octave. It is against 
the public good, against the economy of na- 
ture, for any man to be at the same time a 
consumer and a non-producer. 

I believe in labor; I believe in its hu- 
manizing and regenerating power. Indeed, 
I believe that a man’s craft furnishes the 
chief basis of his redemption. While a man 
is making a house, he is helping to make 
himself. While he chisels a cornerstone’ he 
is invisibly shaping his own soul. 

And it does not matter much what a man 


‘majesty of this son of God. 
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does—-whether he hoes a field of corn or 
builds a poem, whether he guides a plow or 
directs the destinies of a nation. The thing 
of importance is the way he does his work. 
It must be done thoroughly, and in the spir- 
it of the common good, in the spirit of the 
social welfare. Work of this order is a liv- 
ing sacrament, a perpetual prayer. 

These were some of the memories and agi- 
tations that pressed upon my soul as I stood 
in the presence of this dread thing—the ac- 
cuser of the world. So I was forced to utter 
the awe and grief of my spirit for the ruined 
So the poem 
took shape. It sprang from my long purpose 
to speak a word for the humiliated and 
the wronged. I have borne my witness. It is 
said; it is truth; let it stand. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The Open Door as Seen from the Pacific Coast. 
By the Hon. George C. Perkins, 


Unirep States SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 


HE new opportunity for the extension 
of our Asiatic trade is an opportunity 
for the whole country. China has al- 

ready taken our petroleum and our cotton, 
which makes the open door interesting to 
Pennsylvania, to Massachusetts and to the 
whole South; but now that the Chinaman is 
beginning to ask for our breadstuffs, we are 
ready to supply him from the Pacific slope 
and the great Northwest. The open door is 
commercially interesting to any part of the 
United States that has anything to sell. Our 
consuls in China assure us that many of our 
products and manufactures would be bought 
there if they were properly displayed and 
set before the people. But to the people of 
the Pacific coast the prospective Asiatic and 
Siberian trade,is of special interest because 
our great ports there are centers of distribu- 
tion for American exports. The Pacific 
coast from Santiago to Puget Sound is des- 
tined to have several large seaports. San 


Francisco will maintain its importance from’ 


its geographical position; Seattle also. Port- 
land has a great deal of enterprise, and then 
the Columbia River has been so greatly im- 


proved that there will no doubt be another 
landing. We have now another transconti- 
nental route from San Francisco, the Atchi- 
son and Topeka, in addition to the Southern 
Pacific and the Central and Union Pacific 
routes. 

California in her wealth per capita is the 
first State in the Union. The new opportu- 
nity for our Asiatic trade comes at a time 
when the Pacific States are rapidly prepar- 
ing themselves to meet it. Already as to the 
Asiatic trade California stands first in this 
country. 

A few significant figures will show the 
great development of trade from Pacific 
ports. Take the five years from 1888 to 1893, 
and then from 1893 to 1898. The total ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise of all kinds 
from the Pacific ports in the years men- 
tioned were as followed: 


73,589,220 


Of these exports the great volume was 
made up of agricultural products. The total 
agricultural exports from the Pacifie coast 
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for the years above mentioned were as fol- 
lows: 
pei case’ W kebons ceees oe pode he ae 6aseavissss Qe gee eee 
32,685,081 
56,239,937 
An idea of the development of trade on the 
Pacific coast in relation: to our agricultural 
exports may be had from noting the increase 
in the exports of various articles in the ten 
years from 1888 to 1898. The following ta- 
ble shows the great increase in the exporta- 
tion of wheat, wheat flour, cotton, barley 
and canned fruits: 
Wheat, increase in ten years 
Wheat flour, increase in ten years 
Cotton, increase in ten years 


Barley, increase in ten years........ ....... 
Canned fruits, increase in ten years 


In the same time the exportation of wine 
has increased $222,188; vegetables, $195,659; 
leaf tobacco, $191,777. 

The exports of domestic merchandise from 
the port of San Francisco in 1898 amounted 
to $40,709,851, an increase of $13,000,000 
from that port in ten years. The exports 
from Puget Sound were $17,882,355, an in- 
erease of $15,500,000, and from Portland, 
Oregon, $13,874,148, an increase in ten years 
of $9,200,000. 

Of course it must not be assumed that any- 
thing like all of these exports go to Asia, but 
there is an increasing demand there for our 
manufactures and produce. It is a signifi- 
eant fact that the Chinese are beginning to 
use flour instead of rice. They ask for flour 
now in places where some years ago they 
would not use it at all. 
are the favorite there. Our cotton is a little 
higher, but it is better than the cheap 
European cotton which is half starch. The 
Chinaman knows a good thing and if he can 
get cotton that will outlast the European 
stuff he will buy it. Some of them, too, are 
beginning 


Our cotton goods 


to wear American boots and 
shoes, This country excels, too, in that line. 
Our difficulty in sending out manufactured 
goods is that an imitative people like the 
Chinese and Japanese are soon anxious to 
buy the machines and to’ make boots and 
shoes themselves. 

The United States Consul at Shanghai has 
called attention to the increasing opportu- 
nity for American products and says: 


ot tate 


“We do not advertise enough here. I do not 
mean by this newspaper advertising, but adver- 
tising by circular. That only appeals to a few 
thousand foreigners sojourning here. It does not 
reach hundreds of millions of Chinese. They 
will learn to appreciate our goods only by seeing 
them. What goods we send here are usually 
put into the hands of other nationalities, who 
do not exploit them. Methods of packing, means 
of transportation, exchange, banking, etc., must 
be studied by experts in each line of business. 

“The cotton men are only just now beginning 
to inquire if the widths they have been accus- 
tomed to make in America are what is wanted 
in China. Only one American life insurance 
company has yet reached out for this trade 
with any vigor.” 

Consul Wildman, of Hong Kong, says: 

“There is only one way for American manu- 
facturers to win their way here, and that is to 
thoroughly study the market, decide whether 
their goods are suitable, and then establish a 
house or agency large enough to command the 
respect of the great Chinese hongs and the con- 
sideration of the English and German firms 
who have been established here for years.” 


Consular reports from other parts of China 
are of similar tone: Our Consul at Chefoo 
reports a2 phenomenal increase in the démand 
for American merchandise. Take the item 
of flour. In 1893 Chefoo imported from the 
United States flour to the value of $9,570. 
Tn 1898, a period of five years, the imports 
of flour were $75,810, and the increase in cot- 
ton goods was nearly as large. 

Then our imports from China are also in- 
creasing. The exports from Shanghai to the 
United States in 1897 were greater than any 
previous year. A large part of this trade 
comes through San Francisco. Recently a 
new Javanese line of steamers has been es- 
tablished between San Francisco and Japan. 
It is the heaviest subsidized line of steamers 
in,the world. Many companies in California 
are looking forward now to the China trade 
and forming plans to run steamers to the 
Philippines and to China. The railroad com- 
panies are running in connection with large 
freight steamers. At the time of this writ- 
ing the largest freight steamer in the world 
is now in San Francisco, the “Algoa” from 
China, and she goes back with a full cargo. 

Another great opportunity is furnished by 
the commercial and industrial development 
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of Siberia. The Siberian railroad is~ being 
built with our material, owing to the great 
enterprise of American contractors. There 
are vessels now loading with coal in the 
United States to be taken to the new city 
at Port Arthur. New cities are springing up 
with great rapidity in Siberia. Siberia is in 
need of almost everything that the Pacific 
coast can furnish. She is not producing 
food stuffs, and it is doubtful if she can: It 
is a country rich in minerals, but it needs 
iron and iron manufactures of all kinds, tex- 
tile fabrics and food products. The Ger- 
mans are making great efforts to secure 
trade in Siberia. They learn the language 
of the country, and are very enterprising. 
The Russians, on the other hand, are favor- 
ably disposed toward Americans and Amer- 
ican goods. 

The people of the Pacific coast are much 
interested in having a Pacific cable which 
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shall connect us with Hawaii, Guam, the 
Philippines and then China and Japan. Its 
commercial value would be great. Our peo- 
ple are also interested in the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal. It would benefit the Atlantic coast 
quite as much as the Pacific; for much of the 
Oriental trade which now comes to Puget 
Sound would come directly through the ca- 
nal, and the South American trade which 
now goes to San Francisco would go through 
the canal direct to Atlantic ports. 

The future of the Pacific coast trade I 
regard as very bright. It is only just begin- 
ning. As they say down East, “ we are just 
putting in the crop.” It promises a bounti- 
ful harvest. Shipbuilding will be stimu- 
lated and capital from the East will be in- 
vited, and a most healthful influence will 
be exerted upon the commerce of our coun- 
try. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Industrial Education for Everybody.* 
By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE PEABODY AND SLATER Funps 


HIRTY-THREE years ago I came first 
to Tuskegee. It was just after the 
war had closed. I was a Confederate 

soldier. I had been in the Confederate Con- 
gress. I came here at a‘time when the weeds 
of mourning were on the persons of every 
family in this community and throughout 
the southland. I came when every plow 
stood idle and rusting in the field, when our 
banks and insurance companies had all 
failed, when our railroads were dismantled 
and our institutions of learning had closed 
their doors; when people were sitting in sor- 
row and despair over what they thought to 
be “the lost cause;” when there was not 
much hope in the future and clouds and 
darkness rested, as we thought, like a heavy 
pall upon the pathway of our civilization and 
our institutions. 

I stand here this afternoon to say that no 
one in the North—successor of William Lloyd 
Garrison, or Wendell Phillips, or any other 


* From an address at Tuskegee Industrial Institute. 





man—rejoices more than I do, or thanks 
God more sincerely that the shackles have 
been stricken off, that the manacles have 
fallen from the hands and feet of every hu- 
man being within the limits of the United 
States, and that there is no human being 
who can be called, in the eye of the law, a 
slave or the property of another. 

When I began, shortly after the surrender, 
to survey the desolation which prevailed -to 
see if I could find something which, in the 
Providence of God and, by the energies of 
our people. would lift us up from our bank- 
ruptey and ruin, I felt that there was no - 
agency which could possibly transform the 
condition of our people, revolutionize it, 
bring us back to our ancient régime and 
prosperity, except universal education. And 
when I say universal I mean the education 
of all, black and white, men and women, to 
the fullest extent of their moral and intel- 
lectual possibilities. I regarded that as the 
lever to lift us up from the Slough of De- 
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spond, and I believed that it should be pro- 
vided by the State, and that the most legit- 
imate tax on property which statesmanship 
could devise was the tax for the education 
of every human being.’ 

The great change that has been wrought 
in my day has been in reference to educa- 


tion. Away back yonder in 1853 I was a 


member of the State Legislature of Ala- 
bama. In 1855 I went again, and in those 
days I was on a committee to frame laws t6é 
establish a common school system for the 
State of Alabama, and it passed and was on 
the statute books when the war came on. 
But it did not include the negroes. It was that 
deformed system. But now I would take 
them all in, if all are citizens and producers. 

I have heard some people say that they 
were not willing to educate the negro be- 
cause it will dissatisfy him with his condi- 
tion, and he will not be a good servant. May 
God grant that that discontent may grow and 
enlarge till it shall occupy every part of 
him, soul, mind and body. I would not give 
a fig for a man who is content with what he 
is. If you are satisfied with what you have 
done and do not intend to try to do better, 
go higher and accomplish more, you would 
better give up your place to some one else. 
I believe in people being dissatisfied; that is 
the object of education. 

Manual training ought to be introduced 
into every school, even into the theological 
seminaries. I would put it into every school 
from the university up to the kindergarten, 
and I would include women as well as men, 
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girls as well as boys. You remember that at 
the World’s Fair there was a great educa- 
tional exhibit, and as one of the learned Ger- 
man professors was going through he saw 
something that women had made and he 
read about the institutes and schools for 
girls in the United States, amd he was so 
angry that he almost swore—in German, of 
course. This man was incensed at the idea 
that'a woman should have a high education; 
the same advantages as a man. And what 
do you think he said? He became very 
pious, after swearing, and said, ‘‘ May God 
have mercy on that Columbus who discovy- 
ered America!” He thought that was the 
sin of sins, the root of all evil, that a woman 
should be educated. But I think a woman 
should be trained in every direction. She 
should know how to cook and to wash and 
to do many other things, just as a man ought 
to know how to rock a cradle, to help his 
wife. and to make plows and construct 
houses, and sometimes write poems and 
sometimes go to the Legislature. Industrial 
training should go through all education. 
The processes of nature should be learned; 
something of the principles of art should be 
taught. Massachusetts has demonstrated 
that the best investment a State can make 
of its money is to put it into the brains of 
the children. This pays the best interest and 
makes the best returns. To-day in Massa- 
chusetts, with its large school appropriation, 
the wealth-producing power of each person, 
per day, is 73 cents; in the nation at large, 
40 cents. 


Kin. 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


HE silken-skirted breeze across the 
T lawn 
Tosses the petals of a yester-rose, 
O’erbends the grateful garden, and is gone, 
Leaving the breathless night to dead re- 
pose. 


Out from the caverns of the Northern sea 
The tempest-hag, disheveled and forlorn, 
Flings wide defiance, crying, “ Room for 

me— 
Of the same mother-wind we two were 
born.” 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





The United States Pacific Cable. 


By Captain George Owen Squier, 


OF THE S1cNaL Orrick, War DEPARTMENT. 


WO questions of vast importance are 
now before the American people. One 
is the digging of the Isthmus Canal, 

and the other is the construction of a trans- 
Pacific cable. Hardly any other enterprises 
are so important for the commercial exten- 
sion of this country to-day. They aré mu- 
tually related and will operate closely to- 
gether, and neither can be delayed much 
longer. 

From a vast amount of material it is only 
possible to give a few reasons why a Pa- 
cific cable should be laid; to point to the best 
available route, and add some grounds for 
the conclusion, which I hold very strongly, 
why such a cable should be constructed and 
controlled by the United States Government. 

As to the necessity of a Pacific cable, a few 
facts make it so obvious that further argu- 
‘ment is unnecessary. Look first at the 
Hawaiian Islands. Their position is unique. 
They extend over several hundred miles 
of longitude in the middle of the ocean. 
There is no land within twenty-one hun- 
dred miles in any direction. They constitute 
a civilized community with a high class gov- 
ernment; and yet they are entirely cut off 
from telegraphic communication; they are 
nearly a week away from the rest of the civ- 
ilized world. There is no other example of 
a civilized community in such isolation. A 
Hawaiian cable was a necessity some years 
ago, and has been urged upon Congress at 
different times. Now that the islands are 
under the American flag the necessity is still 
more obvious. 

In addition, however, to the special needs 
of those islands, they have a new importance 
as constituting one link in the great trans- 
Pacific route between the United States, the 
Philippines, and China and Japan. The 
whole aspect of the question has been 
changed by the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines. We are paying now about a thousand 
dollars a day for War Department messages 
alone to the Philippines, and it is estimated 


that the other departments are paying in ad- 
dition one-fourth of that sum, so that the 
Goverument service costs us over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year now, which is 
the interest, at three per cent., on over $13,- 
000,000. 

A message sent to the Philippines now re- 
quires fourteen transmissions, and makes 
a circuit of a large part of the earth. The 
War Department, wishing to communicate 
with General Otis, must send its message to 
New York by land; thence it goes to Valen- 
tia, Ireland, by cable; from Ireland to 
Brighton, England, by cable and land; 
thence to Havre, France, by cable; from 
there to Marseilles by land. Then it crosses 
the Mediterranean by cable to Alexandria, 
Egypt; from there it travels overland to 
Suez; then is repeated to Aden, Arabia. It 
makes another dive under the Indian Ocean 
to Bombay, and is flashed overland to Mad- 
ras; thence by water again to Singapore, by 
the Malayan Peninsular cable; then by ca- 
ble to Saigon, Cochin China; thence by ca- 
ble to Hong Kong, and from there to Ma- 
nila by cable, having traveled fourteen thou- 
sand miles, and been transmitted fourteen 
times. Practically ninety per cent. of the 
money paid for this transmission is paid to 
foreign telegraph and cable companies. It 
is evident that the cost of communication 
to the Philippines could be greatly reduced, 
and that the money expended would better 
be put into laying and operating a cable 
under American control. 

Two main routes have been proposed for 
our Pacific cable. One is a direct cable to 
the Hawaiian Islands from San Francisco; 
thence to Guam and the Philippines. The 
other, the northern route, is via Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, the Kurile group and Ja- 
pan, _ 

This northern route is urged by citizens of 
Alaska and those interested in developing 
its resources on the assumption that it is 
better to include Alaska on the Philippine 
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cable .route than to go via Hawaii; they 
argue also that the distance would be shorter 
to the Philippines by this way. There can 
be-no question that we shall need to have an 
Alaskan cable; but the adoption of this 
route as a means of reaching the East is 
open to grave objections. In the first place, 
a cable from the United States to Hawaii 
would be just as necessary as before; in 
the second place, the United States would 
be obliged to establish the line to the Philip- 
pines by obtaining concessions from foreign 
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would directly divert European traffic from 
its own extensive system to the American 
route. Even if the Great Northern Com- 
pany permitted a landing in Kamchatka, the 
frequent interruptions incident to the-Sibe- 
rian lines and the cost of operating them 
would add to the uncertainty and expense of 
the service. 

In any route between the United States 
and the Philippines two objects should be 
held in view, independence of foreign con- 
trol and a reduction in the cost of transmis- 
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powers. The Alaska route would require 
some fifteen separate stations, of which 
about half would be under Japanese con- 
trol. Some six hundred and seventeen miles 
of this would also run over Russian terri- 
tory and require other concessions. The 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, a Dan- 
ish corporation, is in a great cable pool with 
the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company. 
It has exclusive rights on the Siberian coast, 
and also between Asia and Japan. It is not 
likely that it would make concessions which 





sion. Both of these conditions are furnished 
by the route from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, thence to Guam and the Philippines. A 
message to Luzon in this way could be sent 
by four cable transmissions. Such a cable 
would touch only American soil, and would 
be free not only from the assessments and 
obligations involved in passing through for- 
eign territory, but would also avoid all for- 
eign complications. The War Department 
alone is paying now over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually to a foreign corpora- 
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tion for transmission of its messages over a 
short span of a cable about six hundred miles 
in length between Hong Kong and Manila. 
We are now paying to an English corpora- 
tion which acquired exclusive cable priv- 
ileges in the Philippine Islands, under Span- 
ish concessions, seventy-five cents for every 
word transmitted from Hong Kong to Ma- 
nila; which is three times the commercial 
rate between New York and London or 
Western Europe. The right of the United 
States to lay inter-island cables in the 
Philippine archipelago for war purposes 
was at once questioned by this company as 
soon as it was learned that the Signal Corps 
cable ship “ Hooker” was being fitted out 
for this service. That contention could not 
of course be sustained by this Government, 
but it indicates the complications which 
now confront the United States in dealing 
with foreign corporations. 

The question which Cyrus Field and the 
projectors of the Atlantic cable had to meet 
was, Is it practicable ? That question has 
long since been decided for the Atlantic 
Ocean. The experience gained there and in 
other parts of the world enables us to meet 
the Pacific problem with entire confidence. 
When the northern route via Alaska was 
first projected by the English Government 
with a view to establish a line from Canada 
to Australasia, it was supposed that there 
were insuperable difficulties which would 
prevent the use of the southerly route. 
Through the surveys made of the bed of the 
Pacific by the United States steamer “ Nero” 
under command of Commander Charles Bel- 
knap, U. S. N., the entire practicability of 
that route has been placed beyond question. 
A preliminary report of this survey, which 
was begun last April, shows us some things 
to avoid on the route via Midway Is- 
land. One of them is a submarine moun- 
tain a short distance west of Midway Island. 
It rises from the floor of the ocean to within 
eighty-two fathoms of the surface from a 
depth of two thousand two hundred fathoms. 
The other obstacle is just the reverse. It is 
one of the deepest submarine holes in the 
world. It is forty-nine hundred fathoms in 
depth. Two such mountains as Pike’s Peak 
dropped into it, one on the top of the other, 
would not rise above the top of the water. 
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This abyss is about five hundred miles east 
of Guam. By a suitable detour, however, 
the ocean mountain and this great depres- 
sica may be avoided. 

The bill now before the Senate, introduced 
by Senator McMillan, provides for the con- 
struction of a cable from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, thence to Manila by way of Mid- 
way or Wake Island and the Island of Guam, 
or by whatever route may be determined as 
the most practicable. It provides for the 
construction by the Government through the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. The cables 
are to be capable of transmitting not less 
than 130 letters per minute. The bill looks 
to American manufacture and to the cable 
being laid and maintained by ships flying 
the American flag. It also provides that the 
cabie system when complete shall be under 
the control and general management of the 
said Executive Departments. The tariff is 
not to exceed 35: cents a word between San 
Francisco and Honolulu, and not to exceed 
$1 per word between San Francisco and Ma- 
nila. Government messages are to have prec- 
edence, and ordinary press dispatches are 
to be sent at reduced rates. The proceeds 
derived from the revenues or receipts above 
the necessary expenses are to be used for in- 
definitely maintaining the cables by repair 
or by substitution. Five hundred thousand 
dollars are to be appropriated at once under 
this bill, and the President is authorized to 
make contracts for an additional amount 
not to exceed eight million dollars, to be 
hereafter appropriated by Congress. It is 
further proposed to enter into negotiations 
to establish international and governmental 
cable communications between the Philip- 
pines and Japan, and also between Luzon 
and some desirable Chinese port. 

The cost of maintenance and repairs would 
be about as follows—viz.: Expense of two 
cable repair ships, $200,000; the annual ex- 
pense of a new cable, assuming the entire 
cable to be replaced in forty years, would be 
at two hundred miles per year, $200,000. The 
working expenses we may estimate at 
$125,000. The reserve fund and interest on 
capital about $400,000, making a total of 
about $925,000. At the present rate from 
San Francisco to Manila the cable would 
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have to work but fifty minutes a day to earn 
this sum annually. ' 

Let me say in conclusion that I have the 
strongest conviction that the Government 
of the United States ought to lay and con- 
trol the Pacific cable. It will furnish effi- 
cient service to commerce, and be very close- 
ly related to the mail service. The trans- 
Pacific mail is run by: the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and this great public work should be 
operated in close connection with the trans- 
Pacific mail system. 

Whether considered as an agent of di- 
plomacy or of commerce, as an adjunct of 
our military service to guard us from sud- 
den attack, as an auxiliary to the weather 
bureau to announce approaching storms, as 


a protection to the public health advising 
us of plagues or pestilence, or as an im- 
‘portant ally to the Isthmus Canal, the Pa- 
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A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


cific cable is of the greatest importance and 
should be under the control of the United 
States Government. 

In a recent visit to England in the service 
of the Government, it became the writer’s 
duty to investigate the subject of deep sea 
eables, not only from a technichl standpoint, 
but also in-relation to their uses for colonial 
service. It may be said that the English 
jJovernment has practically come to the con- 
clusion after much experience that such ca- 
bles must be under Government control. 
Let us profit by English example. This is 
not a matter for a day or a year. It is 
a matter for a long future. It is a great na- 
tional question. We have now no cable ships 
flying the American flag. But we can build 
them, make a cable, lay it, operate it, and 
save to the American people millions of dol- 
lars that are spent abroad. 


Wasuincron, D. C, 


of a Pike. 


By Seamus MacManus, 


AvuTHOR OF ** THROUGH THE TuRF SMOKE,” Etc. 


[Note.—The following story is essentially true throughout. ] 


OCKED in Manis’s big embrace, the lit- 
¥ tle woman was sobbing bitterly. Manis 
had been looking forward to this 
meeting with joyful anticipation. But now 
the thick gloom of the cell fell upon his soul 
with more deadly weight than yet it had 
done. As he looked down upon her with a 
world of sad love in his glance, a big tear 
started out and dropped upon his wife’s 
cheek, scalding it and drawing from her a 
sharp cry as if she had been stabbed. Manis 
O’Donnell was instantly incensed at him- 
self for his untimely weakness. 

“Little wife! little wife!” said Manis, 
almost cheerily enough to deceive her, “ I’m 
ashamed of you. And I expecting you’d be 
so glad to see me ? Is this your joy, Brigid ? 
If it is, it's a mighty lonesome way you 
have of showing it. Brigid, mo mil a stoir, 
why will you get on crying like that. Woman, 





dear, if you felt half as light-hearted as I 
feel at the sight of you, you wouldn’t get on 
that way.” : 

Before he had smuggled Brigid into the 
cell the kind hearted warder had himself 
entered and chased away the rats which 
were gnawing at the greased whangs on 
Manis’s boots, and had stood the coffin up 
in the darkest corner, where it was scarcely 
discernible by an eye like Brigid’s, used only 
to the broad light of God’s day. He had 
now taken up his own position in the cor- 
ner in front of the coffin, more effectually 
hiding it; and when, as now, the warder 
turned away his head, the fellow sniftered 
audibly. Brigid indeed did not notice this, 
but Manis did, and he was touched. 

“ My brave little Brigid,” Manis whispered, 
as he hugged her fondly, “ cheer up! be as 
gay as myself!” 



















arene 


(“ 1t's God’s lookin’ to that same gaiety !” 
the warder in an undertone remarked, shak- 
ing his head at the black coffin.) 

“Ah, Manis! ah, Manis, avillish—Manis, 
my own, [’m ashamed of myself—but sure I 
cannot help it.” 

Manis bent down and kissed her fervently. 

“I knew my own little Brigid was brave,” 
he said. 

* Oh, God help me, Manis, but it isn’t easy 
to be brave. And God help you, it’s you that 
has the right to fail in your courage if any 
one has.” 

* Brigid, don’t say so. Is it fail me my 
courage should to suffer a little for Ireland, 
and hundreds of thousands far better men 
than ever Manis O’Donnell could claim to 
be, year after year laying down their pre- 
cious lives for her ? Brigid, if my courage 
failed me when Ireland asks me to do a lit- 
tle for her I’d ill deserve to have won you. 
And, ah, Brigid, tho you say it, I’m afraid 
it's you would have little regard for me, 
my own wee woman tho you are, if you 
found me out either a coward or a crawler ! 
Am I not right, avourneen ?”’ 

Brigid lifted her head, and, wiping’ tears 
from her eyes, looked up in the face of 
Manis, “ If I’d find you a coward or a crawl- 
gr, is it?” 

“ Ay—supposing I say.” 

“ But, Manis, Manis, it can’t even be sup- 
posed,” and the illogical little woman wound 
her arms more firmly about his neck, and, 
pulling down his head, kissed him. 

“ God bless you! God bless you, a stoir !”’ 
said Manis, giving up the argument. 

“Why haven’t they set you free, Manis, 
when there was nothing proved against you 
by the court. martial ?” 

“ Ah, Brigid, why haven’t they ? "Tis Eng- 
lish justice, Brigid.” 

“ Black was the day they put foot on our 
shores. And, Manis, when--when will they 
release you ?” 

“In God’s good time, Brigid, I’ll hope to be 
released—released !”? he repeated, with an 
emphasis involuntarily mournful; but this 
escaped Brigid. 

“ But, Brigid, I had almost forgotten to tell 
you that I was offered my. release on the day 
after the court martial.” 

“Offered your release! Offered your re- 
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of a Pike 
lease! What do you mean ? Were you of- 
fered your release and refused it ?” 

* Exactly, Brigid,” and there was some- 
thing quizzing in Manis’s tone, “ offered my 
release and refused it. And offered more, 
Brigid—far more. Offered as much gold as 
would cover a table, and offered a pension so 
big that I'll not tell you it, for you wouldn’t 
believe me; and offered, moreover, a good 
place for the rest of my life. And refused 
all! What think you of that,-now, Brigid ?” 

‘* Manis, don’t play on my simplicity. What 
do you mean ? Why did you refuse your re- 
lease ?” 

*“ Well, Brigid, to be short, I refused my 
release, and refused all the other things I’ve 
mentioned, because for them I was expected 
to sell my neighbors, my countrymen, and 
my country, and the good name of an O’Don- 
nell—and,’”’ here Manis’s eyes blazed with 
wrath, “I only did not strike in the face 
him that made the offer because my hands 
were shackled.” 

Brigid, to soothe him, drew down his head 
and kissed him lovingly. 

“No, Manis; no, Manis—the man little 
knew you who made the mean offer. Ah, 
God! that you had only been able to fell 
him.” 

“ Ah, God! that I had. And well I knew, 
little Brigid, the scorn with which you'd 
hear of the insult offered me.” 

“Manis O’Donnell ”’—Brigid stepped from 
him a pace and faced him; Manis actually 
smiled at the fierceness which the clenched 
little hands of her discovered—“ if I saw you 
in your coffin there, cold, knowing that you 
chose it before consenting to say even one 
little word that would bring the burning spot 
to the cheek of one of your name or kin, one 
little word that would lay another woe on 
the bowed head of poor Ireland, I could go 
on my knees by your coffin and thank God, 
ay, thank him—that it was you yourself was 
dead and not your good name!” 

For a moment still Manis looked at her 
with an amused and admiring smile; then 
clasped her to his big bosom again. 

“Oh, God’s blessing be on you, Brigid! I 
wish to God we had half a. million little 
women like you in Ireland.” 

She nestled lovingly against his breast, and 
for several minutes both were silent, 
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Her downward gaze was at length ar- 
rested by the appearance of his hand. She 
saw with pain how spent it was, how bony. 
Then she looked up in his face, and marked 
the starvation there pictured. The tears 
filled her eyes once again. 

“The eyes of you are hollow, Manis, and 
your cheekbones standing out like those of a 
wasted corpse.* And your hand—oh, that 
big, broad hand, that used to be as heavy 
and so warm——” 

* Ah, botheration take ye, Brigid ! I’m liv- 
in’ riotously, and fed like a fightin’-cock. It’s 
raving ye are. Teli me, Brigid, darling—for 
I do often be thinking of it, as I sit here lilt- 
ing to myself—how do the hills look now ?” 

The hills ?”’ Brigid. echoed, raising her 
dark eyebrows. “The hills? Why, Manis, 
just as brown and bare and bleak as ever.” 

* Bleak and bare you think them, Brigid— 
and, indeed, bleak and bare I used to think 
them, too—but wait till you’ve been like me, 
long shut from the sight of them, and away 
from the heathery and whinny scent of them, 
and you'll come to think there are few things 
you can so illspare. Brigid, Brigid, I do be 
dreaming at night that I’m tramping them 
again, with the heather flowering round my 
feet, and the wins blazing with their own 
sweet flower on all sides of me, and the bee 
humming, and the lark singing, and the 
lambs bleating. Oh, such dreams I do have 
of them, Brigid ! like draughts of young life 
to my soul. Bare and bleak ! No, no, neither 
the one nor the other, Brigid ! Don’t tell me 
so.” 

“ Ah, Manis!” 

“ And there’s one little knowe on the face 
of Loch Salt Mountain fronting our house— 
far up on it, where I mind me often to sit 
down, as I came back fatigued from a long 
tramp after strayed sheep, and I’d look 
down on our little cabin, where I knew your 
sweet self and happiness awaited me, and 
I’d sometimes see you come out to the door- 
step, you looking like a very, very small fairy 
in the distance far below, and I knew you 
were shading your eyes with your hand and 
scanning the hills for a sign of my coming; 
and theu, for you couldn’t make me out 





* Manis O’Donnell’s daily allowance while he was in 
Letterkenny Jail was a pennyworth of brown bread and a 
pint of water. As he was very big and strong, he wasn’t 
likely to die of surfeit. 
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against the heather, you’d turn and go into 
the houseeagain, while I laughed heartily at 
the disappointment I know you felt.” 

“You cruel fellow!” 

“I can see that often, just as plain as if it 
was happening before my eyes—see you turn- 
ing and disappearing in of the door, Brigid, 
and I laugh to myself again.” 

“IT wouldn’t doubt ye one bit.” 

“And the bw'n below the house, too, 
Brigid. I hear the singing of that burn often 
and often in my sleep, and I do be——” 

“T'ime’s up,” said the moist-eyed warder, 
as kindly as he could. 

And in another minute Manis O’Donnell 
was alone in his cell, leaning against the cold 
wall. Perhaps not quite alone, tho, for the 
rats were coming cautiously out of their 
holes and peering about them. Manis was 
neither whistling jigs nor lilting. 


11. 


After weary months Manis one day heard 
a woman’s voice in the corridor without, and 
Colonel Murray's voice likewise. 

“ But—but, Colonel, you’re sure there’s ab- 
solutely no danger 7” 

“ Absolutely none, my dear Mrs. Hendrick, 
I assure you, Ha! ha! not any.” 

“He’s not fierce 7” 3 

“ No—we’ve taken that out of him, Mrs. 
Hendrick.” , 

Here Manis’s cell-door was thrown open by 
a warder, and Colonel Murray entered. 

* Come in Mrs. Hendrick, come in.” 

“No, no, ’U—Il’ll just stop where I am,” 
and a richly-dressed lady appeared, and 
stood in the door. There was a frightened 
look on her face. ‘‘ Warder, just stand where 
you are,” she said, keeping the warder be- 
tween her and the apprehended danger. 

She was peering, trying to discern the oc- 
cupant of the cell in the corner in which he 
stood. Her eyes becoming accustomed to 
the darkness, she soon saw a figure stand- 
ing erect with arms crossed. 

“Ah!” she said, in the tone of one who 
acknowledges the sight of some rare zoolog- 
ical specimen. 

“You may come in and touch him,” the 
gallant Coloned said, half jokingly. 

“Oh, no! oh, not for the world, dear 
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Colonel ! I shouldn’t venture,” she replied. 
But just then, for the first time, she was en- 
abled to gather the expression on the pris- 
oner’s face, and to her utter wonderment 
the expression was one of such ineffable 
scorn that she instantly backed from the 
door. 

* Colonel,” she said, nervously, ‘ Colonel, 
we shall go.” 

Colonel Murray, not being able to induce 
her to re-enter, joined her, and both with- 
drew. 

“How I have been misled, Colonel!” she 
exclaimed, when she’ breathed purer air 
again, ‘“‘I understood these rebels 
well, barbarians.” 

‘“‘They’re only worse, my dear Mrs. Hen- 
drick.” 

“You jest, Colonel. 
looked——” 

“ Civilized, you weren’t surely thinking ?” 
’ “He looked a man, and wore a look that 


were— 


That man looked— 


many who esteem themselves gentlemen’ 


would give half their estates to be able to 
assume.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hendrick, you have almost 
fallen in love with the scoundrel. I am now 
glad you did beat a timely retreat.” 

“T should like, Colonel, to see this ‘ scoun- 
drel’ matched against one of your choicest 
dragoons.” 

“With his pike 2? By Jove!” and Colonel 
Murray slapped his leg. “’Tis a bright idea. 
This fellow is a nuisance on our hands. Tho 
we know well he was captain of the rebelly 
United Irishmen of Kilmacrennan, we have 
failed to get as much (or as little I should 
say) sworn evidence as will warrant us 
Stringing him up. Mrs. Hendrick, I thank 
you. We'll have a gay duel, and you shall 
be treated to it. I thank you, Mrs. Hen- 
drick.”’ 

Ere an hour had passed Colonel Murray 
again visited Manis O’Donnell in his cell, 
taunted him anent the cowardice of the Irish 
rebels, laughed at their clumsy pike and bar- 
barbous scythe sned, and, having wrought 
Manis’s spirit to the boiling point, dared him 
show his mettle, pike in hand, by meeting 
in combat a mounted dragoon. His life and 
liberty the prize to be fought for. And 
Manis promptly and jubilantly accepted the 
challenge. 
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On the second morning after there was 
unusual bustle in the little Donegal vil- 


lage of Lifford. From an early hour peo- 
ple were pouring through it, and stream- 
ing out unto a great flat meadow that 
stretched by the waters of Foyle, where they 
took up their position around a paled in- 
closure. The big, coarse Scotchmen of the 
Leggan were there first with their wives; 
and after that wiry frieze clad fellows, who 
had been walking from: the time the moon 
rose last night, arrived from the mountains 
of Glenfinn and of Kilmacrennan; next the 
villagers themselves appeared; and after 
them troops of redcoats, horse and foot, in 
whose midst was a gaunt and pale man, 
who bore on his shoulder a pike; and sey- 
eral brakes containing officers, gaily dressed 
ladies and the gentlemen “ gentry” of the 
country for miles around brought up the 
rear. 

When Manis O’Donnell, pike on shoulder, 
was observed, a cheer went up from the 
throats of,three hundred mountaineers; but 
a hostile demonstration on the part of a body 
of the troops quieted these; the body of 
troops took up a position close by the moun- 
taineers, and an officer addressed Manis’s 
sympathizers in words of warning. 

Into the arena then rode a tall dragoon on 
a stately charger that pranced around the 
inclosure. Cheer upon cheer from the sol- 
diers and their officers, and from all the fash- 
ionably dressed people present, greeted the 
tall fellow—and the ladies on the brakes, 
among whom Mrs. Hendrick was prominent, 
waved to him again and again their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Next entered Manis O’Donnell. He looked 
gaunt enough, like a wolf in February. His 
cheeks were hollow and wan, and in the 
colorless hand that grasped the pike every 
little bone and every joint showed painfully. 
He looked what he was—a caged, starved 
being. But he likewise looked something 
more. His was a giant, sturdy frame that 
hunger and privations and torture could not 
break; and his step as he strode into the 
field bespoke a haughty, unsubduable spirit, 
and his eye flashed defiance to the thou- 
sands who cheered the dragoon. A mellower 
and softer look came into it tho when it 
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rested upon the band of roughly-clad, dark- 
haired Celts who had traveled through the 
night to be there for his encouragement 
that morning. And, too, despite the warn- 
ing that had been addressed to them, and 
the proximity of the minatory body of sol- 
diers, these poor warmhearted fellows re- 
plied to his look with volley after volley of 
jubilant cheers that overtopped and 
drowned and outlasted the cheering of the 
rest of the field. But when Manis’s eye 
rested on three women who, now standing 
to the front among the mountaineers, waved 
their hands to him, and when he saw that 
one of the three was no other than his own 
little Brigid, his eyes were momentarily cov- 
ered with a mist. When he could he looked 
again, and his heart was lifted to see that 
Brigid’s face, where he had expected to see 
pictured acute distress, shone proud and 
joyous. Manis waved his pike, and gave back 
to his friends a lusty cheer, and then to him- 
self he muttered, ‘‘God bless you, friends ! 
God bless you, Brigid!” 

At the distance which he stood from them 
Manis did not notice that from the hands of 
Brigid and her two companions depended 
beads. which they were telling fervently. If, 
too, he had known that, on their journey, 
just before daybreak. these women, with the 
Kilmacrennan men, had knelt down on top 
of Knocknabollan Mountain, and sent up to 
God a rosary for his success and deliverance 
that day, the heart of him could surely not 
compass his emotion. 

“Come, sir,” “shouted Colonel 
“are you ready ?” 

“I’m ready,” said Manis, scornfully. 

The Colonel was himself riding round in- 
side the inclosure. He now cantered past the 
dragoon, giving a word in his ear as he 
went, and then quitted the arena; immedi- 
ately upon which a trumpet, the signal for 
the conflict, sounded. 

Manis O’Donnell placed himself in posi- 
tion instantly. He was a master of pike ac- 
tion. Near to the center of the field he stood, 
a noble picture. He had his left foot a pace 
in advance of his right, his left knee bent, 
and body leaning slightly forward, the pike 
being held as a gun might before it is raised 
to the present, and his eye steadily fixed on 
the coming dragoon. He looked as firm as 
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one of his native mountains, and as bold as 

the boldest of them. 

A thick silence had fallen on the field, the 
onlookers forgot to breathe as they watched 
the charger tearing toward the pikeman, 
and alike the hostile and the friendly felt 
spasms of pain'as they waited for his an- 
nihilation. 

The trying silence was broken, when yet 
the charger was but a few springs from the 
pikeman—broken by a great, rough voice 
from amid the mountaineers: 

“O'’Domhnaill a buaidh!” rang along the 
field. 

The next instant: “My God, he’s ridden 
to death!’”’ was cried by a hundred voices. 

“No, no! See!” 

* He’s sprung aside!” 

* Ha! he’s escaped that slash!” 

“See! See! The reins are cut!” 

“He’s cut the reins! Hurrah!” was 
shouted frenziedly from his sympathizers. 
* Hurrah, hurrah! O’Domhnaill a buaidh ! 
a buaidh!” For, springing aside with 
astounding agility when it was believed the 
horse was upon him, he deftly evaded a wild 
cut made at him by the dragoon, and the 
next instant had severed the charger’s rein 
as he dashed by. The horse came around 
and on to the charge again, at the voice of 
its rider, but nearing the presented pike 
and finding itself uncontrolled by rein, it 
swerved sharply aside, and Manis O’Don- 
nell, reaching out his-long pike, with its 
cleek, caught the rider by the collar, and to 
the accompaniment of a wild and deafening 
cheer, snapped him from his seat; and then, 
going forward, planted a foot upon the 
stunned form which lay helplessly on the 
sward, waved his pike aloft, and stood as an 
O’Donnell had stood often before on many a 
proud field, the victor. 

At midnight a great crowd journeying 
quickly northward, halted upon Knock- 
nabollan mountain-top, went upon their 
knees and loudly chanted a rosary of thanks- 
giving to God. Brigid O’Donnell, with ex- 
altation in her tones, and her heart drunk 
with the wine of gladness, led the rosary, 
and the most fervent, if not the loudest, in 
response, was Manis, who, with tear-filled 
eyes knelt humbly by her side. 
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ELIGIOUS phraseology is conservative 
R because we dislike to chunge those 
forms of speech with which our 
deepest thoughts and emotions are intimate- 
ly connected. The emotions which are the 
foundations of religion are most easily con- 
trolled through association and this is de- 
pendent on fixed forms. But language of 
everyday life changes and so in time it comes 
to pass that we have two languages, a sa- 
cred and a secular; a hieroglyphic and de- 
motic. This would not matter so much if 
every one were brought up in the Church, 
but they are not. The majority of the peo- 
ple in this country do not understand the 
Church language. That is one reason why 
preaching fails to reach and move those who 
are not trained in the Church. We talk to 
them in a foreign tongue. The greatest re- 
vival on record occurred when every man 
heard preaching in his own tongue wherein 
he was born. 

The Bible has been translated into every 
language of importance in the worid except 
one—modern English. There is no transla- 
tion of the Bible in the language we speak. 
In the street and home we speak English of 
1900. In church we talk English of 1611. 
As Protestants we are pledged to preach in 
a tongue “ understanded of the common peo- 
ple,” but we do not. The difference between 
the Protestant and the Catholic Church is 
that the Catholics have their service in the 
language of the first century and the Prot- 
estants in that of the seventeenth. We have 
a little the advantage, but not enough to 
boast of. Neither is in the nineteenth. cen- 
tury. 

Christ taught in the non-literary dialect 
of his section of the country and the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.. The King 
James translators did not. use the literary 


language of the time, which was very 


stilted and high-flown, but chose the com- 
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‘Every man heard them speak in his own language.’ 


E. Slosson, 


mon vulgar speech. Luther, when translat- 
ing the’ Bible into German, used to spend 
hours in the market-place ‘to get a suitable 
vocabulary. These men were not afraid of 
profaning the sacred message by usinzy secu- 
lar language. Why should we be? 

You may think this is an insignificant mat- 
ter, but that is because we who have talked 
this language since childhood do not realize 
how strange and unfamiliar it sounds to the 
world outside and how repellent even a 
slight quaintness of phraseology is to the 
average man. The popular dislike to science 
and poetry is largely because they make use 
of an unfamiliar vocabulary. Read over 
some of our hymns or listen to a sermon 
with a view of seeing how it would strike 
you if you were not accustomed to the 
Church language and had none but the usual 
associations with the words. How much of 
it would you understand or be attracted by? 

Suppose you associated the word ghost 
only with a _ ridiculous superstition, how 
would the phrase “ Holy Ghost” strike yout 
If your only idea of a king was that com- 
mon in America, something akin to slavery 
and polygamy, something to be hated and 
overthrown, how would the monarchical 
phraseology of Christianity impress you? 
What would you think of a man who used 
“thee” and “ye” and could give no reason 
for it except that these forms were used in 
16117 

Even much of: the Bible would be incom- 
prehensible to you for want of a real trans- 
lation. Its orientalisms are obnoxious to the 
uncultured occidental mind. Beings with 
four faces and four wings do not strike w 
with awe and wonder. as they did those for 
whom they were first depicted. They seem 
to our modern minds rather merely gro- 
tesque. The golden streets and jeweled 
doors of the New Jerusalem were enticing 
to the ancient Jew. Wealth and splendor 
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constituted his idea of grandeur and happi- 
ness, but they do not stand so high now in 
our esteem—theoretically. We can no more 
blame the Biblical writers for using such 
metaphors than we can blame them for 
writing in Hebrew and Greek. On the con- 
trary, they did just what we should do; they 
used the language of their ‘own time; they 
clothed their thought in the imagery that ap- 
pealed to the people of their day and age. 
The fault is not with the ancient prophets, 
but with the modern prophets. We strive to 
preserve the archaic flavor and the antique 
quaintness when that is just what we ought 
to get rid of. The Lord is not an antiquary. 
He is a God of the nineteenth century. He 
is the eternal contemporary. Religion is a 
matter of such vital importance to every one 
that we should avoid hampering it in the 
least. Particularly should we avoid giving 
the impression that religion is an antiquated 
thing. We must not allow such a treasure 
to be buried in a pile of archeological rub- 
bish. 

What we need is a reincarnation of the 
Eternal Word in the living words of to-day. 
It were blasphemous to suppose that the 
truths of religion would lose by translating 
them into modern English. Many a man 
has, however, been condemned as a heretic 


for expressing an old and accepted truth in 
a new form. One of my dearest friends 
complained of her pastor as irreverent, and 
when asked how, she said: “ He talks about 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as tho they were 
real persons.” 

There is a group of modern artists who 
paint modern scenes with Christ fntroduced 
as one of the characters; eating at the table 
of a poor mechanic in blouse and overalls, 
or healing the sick in a modern hospital. 
The painters of the Renaissance also repre- 
sented Christ in this way, surrounded by 
their own friends and neighbors. Now, how- 
ever incongruous this may be from an artis- 
tic or historical standpoint, it is religiously 
correct. Every well informed person be- 
lieves in the historical Christ, but Christians 
believe also in a Christ of to-day. What we 
want is to get a correct idea of what Christ 
was to his contemporaries and then imagine 
what he would do if he were with us now in 
our daily life; not Christ, the Jew of nine- 
teen hundred years ago transferred bodily to 
our streets, but ‘in the form in which he 
would appear if he came on earth to-day, a 
modern man, without a trace of the antique 
or outlandish in his language, dress or bear- 
ing. In so far as we can realize this we are 
Christians, knowing Christ. 
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Some Floridian Pigmies. 
By Maurice Thompson. 


HEN De Soto began his knightly 
W ramble in Florida, the plume in his 
hat may have fluttered along the 
very path by which I was guided yesterday 
into a thin pine wood; or, if I am too lofty in 
this association, then let me at least fancy 
myself tracking one of the doughty cross- 
bowmen, whose bolts rang against the live- 
oak elbows round ‘about. There is a differ- 
ence, fortunately, between our day and De 
Soto’s, which could be made to explain why 
I had not exactly the old Spaniard’s length 
and breadth of enterprise. He wandered 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, while less 
than five miles satisfied my ambition. 
Just beyond the suburban gardens of Tam- 


pa, where the gallant Rough Riders under 
Roosevelt and those under De Soto encamped, 
some little centuries apart, and facing in 
opposite directions, I went into a thicket of 
bushes and weeds which had attracted me 
across the stretch of pine lands. During 
more than an hour a search for birds had 
been quite without profit. Now the prospect 
warranted lively hope; for something flut- 
tered on the ground in a dense tangle twenty 
yards ahead. I knew that it was not quail, 
altho the noise was of a bevy or flock—a 
dozen pairs of feet lightly going, with a gen- 
tle accompaniment of restless wings. 
Clumps of weed stalks here and there stood 
full fifteen feet tall, while between them 
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were scattered tufts of saw palmetto inter- 
spersed with various species of smaller 
growth, and over all spread wide live ocak 
arms at considerable intervals. Still the 
open spaces enabled me to see in many direc- 
tions, and presently a_ bronze-chocolate 
twinkle shot out of.a quivering wisp of dry 
grass; then three or four tiny objects ran 
across from one tuft of the thicket to an- 
other. Immediately came back out of the 
past years recognition of old friends. They 
were ground doves, a species pretty closely 
confined to Florida, mere pigmies in size 
when measured by our common mourning 
doves. 

None but a bird lover somewhat trained in 
quick and accurate observation would be 
likely to notice this pretty species, so curious 
and interesting when studied. A trifle 
smaller than a bluebird (sialia), the ground 
dove would be easily passed for a sparrow 
by the casual eye, seeing it at some distance. 
Even when near, perched low on a weed or 
bush, or running glibly in the wild grass, it 
ordinarily presents little to distinguish it; 
but to the trained naturalist certain charac- 
teristics common to all doves quickly appear. 
A motion of the head and neck, peculiarly 
undulatory, made by a gentle serpent-like 
stroke forward, which is arrested just before 
it becomes a decided peck, is the most con- 
vineing seurce of recognition. The pigeon 
family might, indeed, be identified through- 
out every strain of its breed by this neck- 
wave, so to call it. 

What the sparrow hawk is to the mighty 
buteo borealis, the ground dove is to the or- 
dinary mourning dove of our country. Not 
only little, but somehow peculiarly stamped 
with delicacy and slightness beyond its stat- 
ure’s natural effect, this bantam pigeon is 
still cock of its walk in certain Floridian 
localities. It is not well distributed, even 
on the peninsula. Near the coast, where its 
food, the seeds of semi-aquatic plants and 
weeks, is plentiful, many flocks are seen, 
while in the pine barrens of the interior I 
have noted few. 

I'wo or three markings, aside from the un- 
mistakable: distinction of extremely small 
size, would identify the ground dove. Its 
bill and feet are yellow, while its wings 


when lifted in running or for flight show a 
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fine chestnut brown, which flings off a glint 
of coppery light touched with orange. It 
has a cousin over in Texas and Arizona, 
somewhat larger and less strikingly marked 
with chestnut on the wings and a more 
stocky and much larger relative down on the 
Keys. 

I spent an hour following the flock and 
studying it. Each bird seemed wholly intent 
upon feeding; but the difficulty of making 
out just what was the-food supply, and just 
how the little fellows attacked it, was in- 
surmountable, owing to the thick growth. I 
had a very near and satisfactory view of 
one sitting quite still on a weed stem. Im- 
agine a dove, full grown and full fledged, 
but six and a half inches from tip to tip: 
It seemed not in the least wary or shy, but 
looked at me with mildly inquiring eyes. 

The ground dove nests low, frequently on 
the ground, the characteristic dove archi- 
tecture marking the shallow and carelessly 
built cup which holds two white eggs. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of examining 
several nests not far from St. Augustine. 
A few birds habitually stray northward as 
far up the Atlantic coast as North Carolina, 
but I have seen none in recent years above 
Savannah, Georgia. They feed chiefly on 
the ground, and when disturbed fly but a 
few yards, usually rising not more than six 
feet, their wings giving forth a tender, satin 
rustle. Once they have found a good feed- 
ing area they do not leave it until its re- 
sources are quite exhausted. Every day 
they can be found easily near where they are 
lirst seen; this makes it not difficult to study 
their habits after they have been located. 

I followed the little busy foragers ’round 
and ’round, and to and fro as they scrambled 
with surprising agility over palmetto roots 
and between the close-set giant weed-stems, 
until at last satisfied I emerged from the 
thicket on the side opposite that on which 
I entered. A bone-white pine log offered a 
comfortable seat while I made some notes in 
my pocketbook. Up from the bay came such 
a breeze as blows out of the saltest area of 
the great gulf beyond, and the soft haze tem- 
pering the sunshine was like a poet’s most 
subtle and haunting conceit. Far off, at 
short intervals, boomed the guns of a party 
of duck hunters in an estuary. A tall ship 
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moved with stately and leisurely motion 
across a forest rift opening on the blue sea 
floor westward. The smell of flowering jes- 
samine lingered about and came and went 
fitfully. I could not discover the vine; it was 
probably inathick growth covering a tussock 
island midmost a grassy pond hard by. While 
I was trying to look into that inaccessible 
tangle there flashed a pale yet brilliant blue 
inverted arch, like a turquoise meteor’s trail, 
from a clump of weeds to a mossy oak tree’s 
outstretched arm. Instantly I recognized the 
sheen of the Florida jay’s plumage, and felt 
a quick thrill of surprise, for the bird was 
not to be expected just there and then. 

He was, however, the very fellow I most 
desired to see. Sorry and vexed at my un- 
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usual carelessness in leaving my bird tackle 
in town—for I wanted a specimen of aphelo- 
coma—L had to content myself with not very 
satisfactory observation at a distance, feebly, 
supplemented with imagining, how easy it 
would be to—but, no, didn’t a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT the other day write to me and 
most explicitly call me a “ bloodthirsty bird- 
butcher” and other appropriate and ex- 
tremely decorative names? Ah, well, these 
be strange days, when a peace congress ad- 
journs to give room for extended military 
operations and the building of war ships, 
when reports of battles thrill the world’s 
ears, and when a poor archer naturalist may 
not even shoot a bird! A flabby time, a flab- 
by time. Let us have a game of mumblepeg. 


Tampa, FLoripa. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. - 


HE opening of Parliament, which is to 
T be earlier than usual this year, will 
be, as far as human foresight can 
judge, the opening of a most eventful ses- 
sion. No matter what changes can be made 
in the conditions of the war between this 
time and that, no matter what success Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener may have in 
retrieving the fortunes of the campaign, the 
Government will have a more serious ac- 
count to render than ever fell to the lot of 
any Gevernment during my recollection. 
Mr. Balfour’s recent speeches, which were in- 
tended, we may presume, as a vindication 
of the Ministry, have only made public opin- 
ion more bitter against the Ministry than it 
was before. _ 

The Tory newspapers now go far beyond 
the Liberal newspapers in their denunciation 
of the Government, and most of this denun- 
ciation has been called forth by Mr. Balfour’s 
unfortunate speeches. Mr. Balfour is First 
Lord of the Treasury and leader of the 
House of Commons, and he also acts as For- 
eign Secretary in the absence of his uncle, 
the Prime Minister, who has lately had to 
absent himself a good deal from public af- 
fairs owing to the domestic affliction in 





which he had the sympathy of all classes in 
this country and wherever he is known. Mr. 
Balfour is, therefore, after Lord Salisbury, 
the most important personage in the Gov- 
ernment, and he has, indeed, the advantage 
over Lord Salisbury that he is leader of the 
House of Commons, while the Prime Minis- 
ter is only leader of the House of Lords. 
Therefore, when Mr. Balfour comes forward 
to defend the Ministry and to explain the 
mistakes that bave ‘been made, the whole 
country, and indeed the whole civilized 
world, listens in anxious expectation. 

What is Mr. Balfour’s defense? It simply 
amounts in substance to the frank admission 
that Her-Majesty’s Ministers have made a 
number of amazing blunders and made the 
blunders because they did not know anything 
about the business they had undertaken. 
The Government, says Mr. Balfour, knew 
no more about the conditions of a campaign 
in South Africa than the man in the streets 
could know. This is actually what Mr. Bal- 
four did say—and how were they to be: ex- 
pected to know anything about it? They 
entirely underestimated the fighting pow- 
ers of the Boers, he frankly admits, but 
then why should they be expected to know 
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anything about the fighting powers of the 
Boers? My mind goes back to a story that 
used to be told, and told I believe quite 
truly, about the famous Lord Derby, the 
“Rupert of debate,” when he was still in 
the House of Commons as Lord Stanley. He 
was a man of marvelous eloquence, great 
energy and vigorous intelligence, but altho 
he was what would have been called in the 
days of Queen Anne an elegant scholar he 
had not had much of a practical education, 
and I well remember hearing him make a 
speech toward the close of his public career 
in which he described himself as born in the 
pre-scientific era. During one of the periods 
when he held office in a Tory Government 
it so happened that Lord Stanley, as he then 
was, had to address the House of Commons 
on some subject which involved an allusion 
to the affairs in Demerara. He spoke of it 
several times as the “ Island of Demerara.” 
When the speech was over some one of his 
colleagues admonished him of his geograph- 
ical error. Lord Stanley was not much put 
out. “How was I to know,” he simply 
asked, “ that Demerara was not an island?” 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s recent explanations are 
exactly in the spirit of Lord Stanley’s ques- 
tion. How were the Government to know 
anything about the fighting powers of the 
Boers, and the numbers of troops that Eng- 
land ought to send to carry on a successful 
campaign in South Africa? 

In Lord Stanley’s case, however, nothing 
very disastrous came from his want of 
knowledge as to the geographical construe- 
tion of Demerara, but it is a very different 
story in the case of the South African cam- 
paign. Up to this time there has been hard- 
ly anything but’ disaster to tell. Half the 
great families of the land are mourning for 
some loved one through a blundering policy 
in the field, and numberless poor cottages 
and garrets in the realm have their special 
share in the grief. Can the Government 
really offer no better defense than the plea 
that Ministers did not believe up to the last 
moment there would be any necessity for 
actual war, and when they found that war 
could not be avoided they had not time to 
ascertain anything about the preparations 
that might be necessary? To add to the 


troubles of the Government it is now becom- 
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ing every day more and more certain that 
the Government, especially the War Office, 
were supplied with adequate and ample in- 
formation of the most practical kind by the 
late Sir George Colley, by Sir William But- 
ler, and by other men who were masters of 
the whole subject, and that no account was 
taken of their reports and their recommen- 
dations. Now, it may be asked, is Mr. Bal- 
four a man wanting in capacity, is he an 
empty headed man and idle talker, a care- 
less, ignorant man? Mr. Balfour is nothing 
of the kind. He is one of the ablest men 
in the present Cabinet, he is one of the best 
informed men in the House of Commons, 
he is a keen and,brilliant argumentative de- 
bater, he is a man from whom we have long 
been expecting great things. Then how did 
he come to make'these recent speeches? Now 
I have a theory of my own on that subject— 
it is only a theory for which I can offer no 
evidence that would be held of any account 


in a court of law, no evidence beyond that 


which comes up in my own mind from a 
study of the man and of the situation. My 
theory is that Mr. Arthur Balfour is thor- 
oughly sick of the whole condition of affairs, 
that he is heartily sorry for ever having al- 
lowed himself to be drawn into a war policy 
and in such companionship, and that he 
would be only too happy, if he could, to free 
himself from all further responsibility. I 
can hardly believe that Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour ever really approved of the poli- 
cy initiated by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. 
Chamberlain, but it is quite likely that they, 
in common with most other Englishmen, 
never supposed until it was too late that. 
there would be any necessity to undertake an 
actual campaign. I am firmly convinced 
that if the great majority of Englishmen had 
realized six months ago the fact that there 
were certain men who were determined, if 
they could, to drive ‘this country into a war 
for the purpose of conquering the Transvaal 
Republic and the gold fields, no such cam- 
paign would ever have been undertaken. 
The Boers, I am inclined to think, were bet- 
ter informed as to the probabilities than 
most Englishmen were. The Boers evidently 
saw from the beginning that a war was cer- 
tainly coming, and that there was nothing 
left to them but to make the best prepara- 
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tions they could to defend their republic. 
They accepted the situation and at last chal- 
lenged the conflict which they felt they could 
not much longer avoid. 

Sir Charles Dilke has given notice that at 
the opening of the Session he will move a 
resolution which, divested of technicalities, 
may be described as a vote of censure on the 
whole conduct of the campaign. No man in 
the House of Commons who is not actually 
a member of the military profession is bet- 
ter acquainted with military quéstions than 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Dilke is much better 
acquainted with such subjects than many 
a man who is by profession a soldier. Dilke 
has studied the art and the business of war 
in many countries, and during a great part of 
his life he carried the Geneva cross as a 
helper to the wounded and the dying in va- 
rious campaigns. Several years ago he was 
making a speech in the House of Commons 
on some military question and a certain gen- 
eral officer, who was then a member of the 
House, interrupted him many times and 
seemed to deny contemptuously the accu- 
racy of his statements. At last Dilke lost 
patience and, turning toward the man who 
had interrupted him, he said in a perfectly 
quiet and composed voice, “‘I can prove to 
the honorable and gallant general that I 
have seen a great many more battle-fields 
than ever he saw.” The honorable and gal- 
lant general must have been, to use a fa- 
miliar phrase, “ sorry he spoke.” Dilke has, 
session after session, been hammering away 
in the House of Commons at the very defects 
in England’s military system which have 
now been brought under the notice of the 
world by this unfortunate South African 
campaign. He may be quite sure that he 
will be listened to with the closest attention 
when he brings forward his motion at the 
opening of Parliament, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the result of the discussion may be 
the break up or the total overthrow of the 
Government. Dilke is a man of great abil- 
ity and there is probably no other man in 
the House of Commons who has traveled so 
much of the world with the definite purpose 
of obtaining practical information on the 
spot about every place that he visited and 
studied in the course of his travels. He would 
probably have been one of the leaders of a 
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Liberal administration long before this, if it 
had not been for an unhappy event in his 
life several years ago which marred his 
chances of political advancement. It would 
indeed be a strange and curious event if Sir 
Charles were to be the means of upsetting 
the Ministry in which his old friend and ally, 
Mr. Chamberlain, holds a conspicuous place. 
Dilke and Chamberlain entered political life 
about the same time and in the House of 
Commons they were for several years on 
terms of the closest association. Those were 
the days when both were advanced Radicals, 
almost Republicans, and in the most open 
sympathy with the Irish Home Rulers. At 
that time Dilke and Chamberlain used to 
be facetiously described by some of their 
political opponents as Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General to the Irish Home Rulers. 
What Dilke’s avowed political principles 
were then, his avowed political principles 
are now, but Chamberlain has become a 
member of a Conservative Government, a 
Tory of the Tories, and a bitter opponent of 
Home Rule. For years Dilke has been in the 
shade—it would be a strange event if he 
were to come to the front again and send 
his old ally back into the shadow. * 
The death of the Rev. James Martineau 
has made a deep impression here—at least 
among all who took any interest in the 
blending of religion and philosophy. Of 
course the event had long been looked to as 
likely to occur at any time, for James Mar- 
tineau had nearly attained his ninety-fifth 
birthday. His name and his repute are, I 
have no doubt, as well known and appre- 
ciated on your side of the ocean as on ours. 
I first came within the range of his influence 
when I was quite a young man and living 
for the time in Liverpool, where James Mar- 
tineau was then the minister to a Unitarian 
congregation. I was never of his faith, but 
I was brought to his notice because he took 
a deep interest in the spread of education 
and culture among young people, and he lent 
his constant encouragement and assistance 
to literary associations of which I was a 
member. After a few years he removed to 
T.ondon, where I, too, came to establish my- 
self, and thus I had a chance of meeting him 
from time to time during many years. He 
was one of the most truly religious men I 
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have ever known and his spoken discourses 
were marvels of exquisite poetic and 
thoughtful eloquence, an eloquence that 
was rich and ornate, indeed, but which had 
nothing artificial or even elaborate in it, 
but only became eloquence because it spoke 
out of the feelings, the mind, and the imagi- 
nation of him who gave it utterance. He re- 
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tained his intellectual powers to the last, and 
was able to delight in books and pictures and 
music and riverside walks almost up to the 
very close of his prolonged earthly existence. 
“Life to the last enjoyed ” might be said of 
him and of his career in the noblest and the 
most exalted sense. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


ConsuL-GENERAL TO LONDON FROM THE SouTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


in THE INDEPENDENT of January 10th 

is a crowning proof of the success 
which has attended the untiring efforts of the 
Rhodesian and Jingo press of Great Britain 
and South Africa to prejudice the English 
speaking people of the world against the 
Boers. To enlist the sympathy of the Amer- 
icans as well as the British, the most trivial 
instances of official or police laxity of admin- 
istration Have been magnified a hundred fold 
and proclaimed abroud to the world to fortify 
the contention that the Uitlander is an op- 
pressed and pitiable object. In fact, the 
gospel of hate against the Boers has been 
preached as 4 labor of love. But the Boers, 
strong in their consciousness of right and 
too contemptuously indifferent to the world 
power of the press, remained silent, and so 
have virtually lost their case by default. If 
the real facts were known and appreciated 
every true American would keenly and 
strongly sympathize with the Transvaal and 
the Free State in their gallant struggle for 
liberty and independence. 

Mr. Wheeler, paraphrasing Mr. Kipling’s 
“Absent Minded Beggar,” feels a thrill of 
pride at being akin to that plucky race across 
the seas, whose aristocracy and peasantry 
are making personal and material sacrifices 
at the call of their country. For what? To 
crush two little republics, the aggrégate pop- 
ulation of which does not exceed 300,000 
men, women and children. That is to say, 
an empire of 400,000,000 putting forth its 
strength and making superhuman efforts to 
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destruy a sturdy little people of hardly a 
quarter of a million. It is difficult to realize 
where the thrill of imperial. pride comes in. 

I am unable to follow Mr. Wheeler in his 
comparison between the Transvaal War and 
the struggle between the North and South 
in 1861, tho I know that England almost 
unanimously espoused the cause of the South.’ 
To my mind it seems that a closer analogy 
exists between the present conflict and the 
War of Independence in 1775. The struggle 
of the Boers is one of local partriotism against 
imperial aggression; the right of those on the 
spot to govern themselves without hindrance 
or dictation from an unsympathetic adminis- 
tration thousands of miles away across the 
seas. Mr. Wheeler will find that British 
statesmen stigmatized the American colon- 
ists as lazy, obstinate and pigheaded, just 
in the same way as the Boers are now being 
depreciated and abused. 

It is not correct nor is it fair play to state 
that a few people, after establishing an oli- 
garchy under Republican forms, have denied 
representation to the majority and have im- 
posed burdensome taxes. Any one, after two 
years’ residence, can obtain the franchise, 
and after two more years can be elected a 
member of the Second Volksraad. This body 
has the control of the mining laws, the patent 
laws, public works and, in fact, all the inter- 
ests with which the Uitlanders are most 
closely connected. It is true that the Second 
Volksraad is subject to the veto of the First 
Volksraad. In the same way the House of 
Commons is subject to the veto of the House 
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of Lords. But in the Transvaal, during the 
nine years in which the Second Chamber has 
been in existence, not one single law or reso- 
lution of importance has been rescinded by 
the Upper Chamber. The truth of the matter 
is that the new population has refused to ac- 
cept the representation or the franchise with- 
in their power. They have maintained an ir- 
reconcilable attitude toward the Transvaal 
Government ever since 1890. Two years ago 
the Government erected State-aided schools 
in Johannesburg for the benefit of Uitlander 
children; in these schools English was the 
medium of instruction, tho a short time was 
devoted every day to learning Dutch, the 
official language of the country. The Metho- 
dist community, after examining the school 
system, at once went over in a body and 
amalgamated their school. For this their 
minister and the governing body were round- 
ly abused as traitors to the Uitlander cause 
by the Johannesburg Star, the chief of Mr. 
Rhodes’s local organs. Every concession has 
been met in the same spirit. The mining 
laws of the Transvaal have been cliaracter- 
ized by Americans as being the most liberal 
in the world. A cable dispatch stated that 
the inhabitants of the Yukon fields had pe- 
titioned the Canadian Government to adopt 
the Transvaal faws in their entirety. The 
import duties in the Transvaal are about 50 
per cent. lower than those which obtain in 
the Customs Union, of which the Cape 
Colony, Natal and the Free State are mem- 
bers. . 

Let Mr. Wheeler step down from his lofty 
platform of generalizations and cite instances 
of rapacious burghers or the rulers of the 
State being enriched by the taxation of the 
Uitlander. With two exceptions—President 
Kruger and General Joubert—all the mem- 
bers of the executive body, Messrs. Wol- 
marans, Kock, Schalk, Burger and Dr. Reitz 
are poor men, the two latter being very poor 
indeed. Then take the Volksraad, and, with 
possibly one exception, Mr. Erasmus, the 
member for Pretoria, it will be found that all 
the members are men of very modest for- 
tunes indeed. Take the head officials, and 
with the exception of Mr. Rissik, the Sur- 
veyor-General, they are all poor men. Some 
of them have owned property at Pretoria for 
the last sixteen years, and they have, of 
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course, benefited by the enormous increase in 
land values about that neighborhood. What, 
then, is the evidence in support of the rulers 
of the Republic having fattened on taxes 
wrung from the Uitlanders? It is time that 
all these fables should cease. 

The Boers have no designs upon the gold 
fields within their borders, nor upon the dia- 
mond fields beyond their boundaries, tho it 
must not be forgotten that the latter—viz., 
the diamond fields of Kimberly—were de- 
liberately fileched from the Free State, and 
altho Great Britain ultimately admitted her 
guilt by paying £90,000 (about 24 hours’ out- 
put), yet, as Froude states, it was the most 
discreditable page in British history.. Not a 
single penny of the promised indemnity for 
the Jameson raid has been paid to the Trans- 
vaal Government. ! 

When the franchise in the Transvaal was 
only one year’s residence, how did the Eng- 
lish citizen of the Republic use the privileges 
of citizenship in 1877? Why, by petitioning 
the British Government to annex the coun- 
try and by aiding and abetting Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone in performing that act. 

With regard to the arming of the Boers it 
is no secret that ever since 1896 the Trans- 
vaal has been preparing to defend itself. It 
was absolutely unprepared for the Jameson 
raid or for the rising in Johannesburg, which 
took place concurrently. After the raid and 
its dramatic warning the Boers armed them- 
selves to the teeth. Mr. Chamberlain in 1896 
made unofficial representations to Pretoria 
on the subject. President Kruger’s answer 
was clear and decisive--it was no secret that 
they were arming; the raid had taught them 
that the safest method to avoid war was to 
be prepared for defense. In 1897 the special 
correspondent of the 7'imes, Captain Young- 
husband, spoke to President Kruger, and tne 
latter openly avowed the arming and the 
fortifying of Pretoria, stating that it was 
really done for defense. The academic con- 
demnation of the Jamieson raid in England, 
the reception of its perpetrators as heroes by 
English society, the official recognition of Mr. 
Rhodes by Mr. Chamberlain and the Govern- 
ment, the abortive proceedings of the South 
African Committee, the official reception of 
the bogus petition of the 21,000 British sub- 
jects, all convinced the Boers that war witi 











The Uprising of 
Great Britain was not only a possibility but 
a probability. They would then have been 
fools not to have prepared for it. They did 
all in their power to avert the storm by con- 
ciliating their opponents, but all to no pur- 
pose. They adopted a seven-years’ franchise 
and even offered a five-years’ unrestricted 
franchise if Great Britain would remain true 
to ner plighted word and drop the suzerainty 
claim. To believe that the Boers entertained 
aggressive designs is to show a fundamental 
misconception and ignorance of the Boer 
character. The suzerainty question has been 
an all important one in tue Boer case. 
Does Mr. Wheeler, as a lawyer, justify the 
British Government in reviving it after it 
had been killed and decently interred by Lord 
Derby in 1884% Lord Salisbury, in his speech 
in the October session, admitted that Presi- 
dent Kruger had made large territorial con- 
cessions (on the Bechuanaland border) in or- 
der to get it abolished. Yet thirteen years 
afterward, with Lord Salisbury’s tacit ac- 
. quiescence, this very suzerainty, so obnox- 
ious to the Boers, is revived, and maintained 
up to the last moment by the British Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the protests of such 
eminent lawyers as Sir William Harcourt, 
Professor Westlake and Sir Edward Clarke. 
The reason why the British have been out- 
numbered, the reason why they have been 
unprepared, is not due to the fact that they 
did not intend war. It is due to arrogant 
conceit and to the fatal underrating of the 
enemy, which has been of late always char- 
acteristic of the British when fighting any 
small Power. If England did not intend war 
what of the elaborate plans captured by the 
Boers at the battle of Glencoe? These plans, 
prepared in 1896 by Major Grant, Captain 
Melville and Captain Gale, prove that it was 
even then contemplated to invade the Orange 
Free State. In 1897 there was another port- 
folio prepared by Captain Wooley, accom- 
panied by a special memorandum to be kept 
secret and signed by Sir Redvers Buller. 
Mr. Wheeler states that every government 
has the right to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of foreign States in the interests of its 
own citizens. Granted. But why did not 
the American, German and French- Govern- 
ments make diplomatic representations on 
behalf of their subjects? According to the 
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London Convention the Britisu are placed on 
the most favored nation basis, so that all bur- 
dens falling upon them would press with 
equal, if not greater, weight on the subjects 
of other nations. But notwithstanding the 
lofty political ideals which Mr. Wheeler con- 
tends that Great Britain is fighting for, we 
find Scandinavians, Irish, French, Germans, 
Swiss and Americans fighting on the side of 
the Boers. A few local Americans like Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, who belong to the 
capitalistic group, are siding with Great 
Britain. But this is not the case of the av- 
erage American. 

Only Great Britain is so n orbimy sensitive 
about the interests of its subjects in the 
Transvaal, because, as in 1877, and as in 
1895, British subjects want annexation pure 
and simple. The Transvaal as well as the 
Free State, “ the two nebulous republies,” as 
Mr. Rhodes termed them at Kimberly about 
ten years ago, must form an integral portion 
of the British Empire. 

The remonstrances of England were not 
simply diplomatic. During the whole course 
of the clumsy and tortuous negotiations which 
culminated in the war, Mr. Chamberlain was 
constantly suggesting an appeal to force, or 
neutralizing the effect of a pacific dispatch 
by an insulting speech like that at High- 
bury on the 26th of August. If England did 
not intend war why did she call out. the re- 
serves, mobilize the army corps and sum- 
mons Parliament? Do not forget that this 
was done on the 7th of October, before the 
Boers had taken any definite steps. Their 
answer to this was the ultimatum of the 
9th of October. It would have been fatal 
inadness for them to have sat still and waited 
to be strangled. They had the choice of two 
evils: One to die a painless and inglorious 
death in the lethal chamber constructed by 
Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, 
backed by the army corps; the other to ac- 
cept the gage of battle and to die manfully 
and painfully in defending their liberty and 
independence. They chose the latter and 


more heroic method and, as in 1881, they 
selected the ground which was favorable to 
them strategically and met their foe there. 
The Boers are not fighting to extend their 
sway over the Cape Colony, they are fighting 
for their liberty and their fatherland. They 
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are opposing the suzerainty and paramountcy 
humbug, under color of which England in- 
tended to violate her pledged word, em- 
bodied in the Convention of 1884, just as she 
violated the Sand River Convention by an- 
nexing the Transvaal in 1877, and just as she 
violated the Aliwal North Treaty, by arming 
the Basutos, by intervening in Basutoland in 
1868, and by illegally robbing the Free State 
of the diamond fields in 1869. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Wheeler’s 
contention that President Kruger has fos- 
tered hateful passions in his people, as he 
cannot adduce one jot or tittle of evidence in 
support of such a statement. If hateful pas- 
sions do exist, they have been caused and 
inflamed by British greed of gold and lust 
of empire. Mr. Wheeler regards the Boer 
as unchristian, but I submit that the Boers 
have every reason to believe that, thus far, 
they have had the blessing of God upon their 
arms. 

The teachings of one hundred years are 
against Mr. Wheeler’s optimistic forecast. 
The British have misunderstood the Boer 
colonists and treated them unsympathetic- 
ally for nearly a century, and never has this 
been more glaringly illustrated than during 
the past, three years. On what evidence does 
Mr. Wheeler rely, when he postulates that 


ANIEL WEBSTER, whom I tried to 
D coax down from his marble pedestal 
last week, still stands there in mute 
dignity. We are to have another statue at 
the Capitol, and the House voted the other 
day four thousand dollars for a pedestal. 
For a long time a small plaster model of 
Hahnemann has been left in an out-of-the- 
way place in the basement of the Capitol. 
But it has always been patiently waiting for 
its hour to come. It is an imposing and ar- 
tistie figure, and bears on its base the motto, 
Similia similibus curantur,—a motto which 
politicians are somewhat slow about accept- 
ing as the formula for the cure of political 
diseases. The statue of Hahnemann is said 
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the British will deal more sympathetically — 
with the Dutch in the future? Quebec and 
Edinburgh are results of a conciliatory pol- 


icy, which England finally adopted after. bit- 


ter and fruitless efforts of coercion. Mr. 
Wheeler carefully ignores Dublin, the capital 
of Ireland, and selects Belfast. A significant 
proceeding. I sincerely hope that peace and 
union based on the recognition of the rights 
of the Boers may be effected at Pretoria long 
before the expiration of fifty years. But 
that presupposes wiser statesmanship on the 
part of Great Britain. Possibly Mr. Cham- 
berlain, during a saner period of his career, 
may prove a truer prophet than Mr. Wheeler. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in 1883—at that time an op- 
ponent of Lord Salisbury and jingoism, said: 

“Tf the Orange Free State, as most prob- 
ably would have been the case, had joined 
with the Transvaal Boers, no doubt Lord 
Salisbury would have declared war on it too. 
And if then, what was not at all unlikely, the 


‘whole Dutch population of the Cape had 


risen, Lord Salisbury, with a light heart, 
would have led his country into a war more 
serious in its consequences, more certain to 
be fruitless of good results, than any war in 
which we have been engaged since we tried 
to compel the allegiance of the American 
colonies.” 

New York Ciry. 


to have cost $75,000, and will be worthy of a 
commanding position in the national capital. 
We have so many military and naval men 
here on pedestals that some statues of men 
who have been eminent in statesmanship 
and science are needed to offset this sculp- 
tured militarism. Tho there are women 
worthy of the honorfrom Martha Washington 
and Abigail Adams down to Dorothea Dix 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, we have not a 
woman’s statue as yet in Washington. But 
next week one of the most remarkable of 
American women, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
is to be here, and will then receive congrat- 
ulations of a great host of friends on her 
eightieth birthday. When I last offered her 
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my arm we were both at Windsor Castle, 
jast summer, with a notable company of 
about one hundred women and a few men 
from all parts of the world, who, after the 
close of the Congress of women, were in- 
vited by the Queen to afternoon tea. Even 
those who do not agree with Miss Anthony 
in her opinions must respect her constant 
and self-sacrificing devotion to her cause, 
while they are astonished at her remarkable 
physical and intellectual vigor. 

But I suspect that if the women of the 
United States were asked to put up as a com- 
panion to Hahnemann a statue of the most 
wonderful healer of the age they would 
choose Mary Baker Eddy, if the matter were 
to be decided by vote. She has already a 
large following in Washington, and there are 
three churches here of her own sect, and 
other mental healers; and we have lately 
had the ‘Colorado Messiah.” Last Sunday 
a great audience assembled to hear the lec- 
ture of a Chicago lawyer, who is a new and 
enthusiastic convert to Christian Science, 
and who showed, as lawyers often do when 
they step out of their own field, a strange 
negligence in sifting evidence and assigning 
eftects to their proper causes. 

I was wondering yesterday as I went from 
Senate to House and passed by the Supreme 
Court room, and saw in the course of the 
day personally and on the floor many of the 
men who are moving and guiding the affairs 
of State, who of them would be chosen by a 
grateful posterity to stand on pedestals m 
Statuary Hall. Some of the men like Mor- 
ton and Sumner, whom I saw.in Congress 
thirty years ago, now stand in marble in that 
hall, or have busts in the corridor. Most of 
the statues thus placed are gifts from the 
States which they represented. There are 
men in the Legislatures of various States 
who would vote to send to Washington a 
statue of some of their statesmen who would 
not vote to send the man himself if he were 
alive. Many of the men who have done the 
best service for their States and for the 
whole country have not been chiseled in 
marble. I will not undertake to announce 
prophetically the names of the men who in- 
stead of representing a single State will rep- 
resent the whole country, the Philippines in- 
cluded, on some public monument. But the 
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man at whose house I called the other day, 
No. 1747 Rhode Island Avenue, would seem 
to me to stand about the best chance. His 
figure is not imposing, he is small of stature, 
and his hair is tinged with gray, but his eye 
is bright, his voice pleasant and his smile 
genial. His name is George Dewey. Cen- 
turies hence when the cynicism, pessimism 
and misleading provincialism of the Spring- 
field Republican are forgotten, the people of 
the Philippines will quarry stone and send it 
to the national capital to build a monument 
to the man who fired the gun which freed 
them. Tho Admiral Dewey talks very free- 
ly when he knows he is not to be reported, 
it takes a good deal of provocation to make 
him take his pen to reply to newspaper lies. 
But he took it up very vigorously on the 
thirtieth of January and denounced the 
statement of Aguinaldo, as recently pub- 
lished in the Springfield Republican, so far 
as it relates to himself, as ‘‘a tissue of false- 
hoods.” 

The debate in the Senate between Senators 
Pettigrew and Lodge, growing out of the de- 
sire of the former to publish various news- 
paper statements as public documents, was 
very spirited and like the swords of the Jap- 
anese actors last night there was a clash 
and a display of sparks. But no blood was 
drawn, and there was no general conflagra- 
tion. The strongest speeches made during 
the week against the Philippine policy have 
been made by Senators Tillman and Bacon 
on the Democratic side. The latter combated 
it as being a harmful policy for the people 
of the South in a commercial sense. 

A new feature has been introduced in a 


‘bill to reorganize the Weather Bureau, which 


has been favorably reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House. It is the 
establishment of a retirement fund for the 
employees of this department. The retire- 
ment fund is created exclusively from the 
moneys of the employees and is to be accom- 
plished without a dollar of expense to the 
Government. Three per cent. of the salaries 
are to be withheld and deposited in the 
Treasury as a retirement fund. On re- 
tirement by a retiring board, created by the 
act, employees would receive generally 
thirty per cent. of the average annual pay 
that they may have received during the last 
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five years previous to their retirement. 
Those who have been employed twenty 
years will receive forty per cent., and those 
whe have served thirty years will receive 
fifty per cent. Employees who have reached 
the age of sixty years and have had thirty 
years of service are to be paid sixty per 
cent., and those reaching sixty-five years af- 
ter the same length of service are to receive 
seventy-five per cent. of their annual aver- 
age pay for the last five years previous to 
retirement. The bill was locked upon with 
some suspicion as opening the way for a 
civil pension list. It was argued, on the 
other hand, that it obviates any such neces- 
sity, as the fund will come out of the pockets 
of the employees themselves, It is urged 
that it will establish an ideal merit system. 

Chairman Lacey, of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands of the House, is never happier than 


Peron 


when he is grappling with some difficult le- 
gal problem and smoothing out pathways of 
legislation. If his amendment had not been 
ruled out by the Speaker on a point of order, 
I am confident that his plan to have Mr. 
Roberts expelled, instead of excluded, would 
have met with favor in the House; and the 
question could not then be raised as to the 
doubtful precedent raised by his exclusion. 
Mr. Lacey is now grappling with the placer 
mining laws so as to fit them to the needs 
of Alaska. By existing laws, miners are 
prohibited from digging on the beach be- 
cause they come in conflict with navigation 
laws, and something must be done by Con- 
gress to grant them this privilege without 
conveying to them any permanent title to 
the land they work, which is held by the 
United States to be made over unimpaired 
to some future State. 





By John Vance Cheney. 


HE hour was on us; where the man ? 
The fateful sands unfaltering ran, 
And up the way of tears 
He came into the years, 





Our pastoral captain. Forth he came, 


As one that answers to his name; 
Nor dreamed how high his charge, 
His work how fair and large,— 





To set the stones back in the wall 

Lest the divided house should fall, 
And peace from men depart, 
Hope and the childlike heart. 


We looked on him; “’Tis he,” we said, 

“ Come crownless and unheralded, 
The shepherd who will keep 

The flocks, will fold the sheep.” 


Unknightly, yes; yet ’twas the mien 
Presaging the immortal scene, 

Some battle of His wars 
Who sealeth up the stars. 














Our pastoral captain, skilled to crook 
The spear into the pruning hook, 


Not he would take the past between 

His hands, wipe valor’s tablets clean, 
Commanding greatness wait 

Till he stand at the gate; 


Not he would cramp to one small head 
The awful laurels of the dead, 
Time’s mighty vintage cup, 

And drink all honor up. 





No flutter of the banners bold 

Borne by the lusty sons of old, 
The haughty conquerors . 
Set forward to their wars; 


Not his their blare, their pageantries, 
Their goal, their glory, was not his; 
Humbly he came to keep 
The flocks, to fold the sheep. 


The need comes not without the man; 
The prescient hours unceasing ran, 
And up the way of tears 

He came into the years, 


The simple, kindly man, 


Cuicaco, It. 


Lineoln, American. 
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Theocritus Again.* 


TueEocritus had the magnetic power of 
genius to a degree surpassed by no poet, an- 
cient or modern, save possibly Sappho. Not 
that he was, or was not, the greatest genius 
of his own time, or any time; but simply 
that he had an incomparable charm—the al- 
luring and haunting something which still 
shimmers in his lines beyond the hope of 
translation. Every now and then a victim 
of this elusive fascination strikes at the 
splendid phantom of rhythm and melody 
and is impaled, ever afterward dangling 
helpless, a. laughing stock of the Muses. 
Sappho has her hundreds of victims, from 
Horace down to Swinburne; Theocritus 
boasts perhaps an equal number; and yet 
year by year the string increases. Before 
us, well hooked and gamely fighting, but 
doomed, now whirls and welters Marion 
Mills Miller, Litt.D., who has attempted a 
translation into English lyric measures of 
Theocritus, Idyls I—XIII; and Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, “ veritist,” whatever that may be, 
has written a short, pleasing and apprecia- 
tive introduction. 

Now the comrade and student of Theoc- 
ritus will open this little book with eager- 
ness to see how fares the latest victim, and, 
lo! the very first lines of the first Idyl are 
either misunderstood, or, for the purpose of 
rhythm and rime, warped out of their true 
meaning. Mr. Miller translates 


© 


a wirvc, aiméde, Thva 
a moti taic¢ mayaior peAioderat. 


‘Adb te 7 YHipioua Kai 


“* Sweet are the secrets the south wind is telling 
In. whispers yon pine, 

Murmuring softly where waters are welling.” 
It would be just as easy and quite as proper 
to translate yAbpioua with “telling jokes” 
as with “telling secrets.” In fact, there is 
not a thing in the original lines to suggest, 
even remotely, that Theocritus meant to say 
more than 





* Tue Siciuian Ipyis oF THEOCRITUS gh I—XIII). 
Translated into English Lyric Measures by Marion Mills 


Miller, Litt.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co. $1.25. 


* Sweet, O goatherd, is the soughing in yon- 
der pine tree, that croons by the well heads.” 

We find no hint of a south wind, or west 
wind, or east wind, or north wind. It is 
simply a soughing. As for pediodera, it is a 
perfect expression of the quality of the pine 


‘tree’s voice—as if to say, “ humming a tune 


idly and sweetly.” Never was the drowsy 
sighing of a breeze in a tree-top above a 
summer fountain more perfectly voiced in 
literature. Sappho does something like it in 
Frag. IV. 

Mr. Miller is not happy in his understand- 
ing of those delicate shades of thought-color 
so frequently and adequately expressed by 
Theocritus. For example, the deliciously 
tender passage in Idyl VIII: 

GAN ind ta” rétpa tas a’oouat, ayKac Exwv Tr, 

civvoua par’ tcopav, tav LueAdv é¢ ada, 
is translated by Mr. Miller: 

“With thee would I singing recline 

I’ the shade of this rock while we watch our 

flocks feed 
And the sea of Sicily shine.” 
But Theocritus merely says: 

‘But under (in the shade of) this rock I 
will sing, holding thee in my arms, watch- 
ing our browsing flocks in the presence 
of the Sicilian sea.” In the Greek’s phras- 
ing we feel the resplendent picture fairly 
flood us with its untranslatable shimmer, 
dreaminess and sentiment. 

In places, however, Mr. Miller comes very 
near to the ideal rendition, as when he so 
happily paraphrases the song of Daphnis in 
the same Idyl: 


oé 


Storm,—and trembles the tree; 
Drought,—and drieth the grass; 

Nets,—and the wild beasts flee; 
Snares,—and the birds take wing; 

But the love of a delicate maid to man is the 

perilous thing.” 

The little song at the end of Idyl IX is very 
tamely and by no means fairly translated. 
The phrase fap egarivag is expanded into 
“spring with the buds’ sudden swelling,” a 
sibilant and misleading interpretation, un- 
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worthy of poetic association, especially in 
the Greek view of it. “A gush of spring” 
is what Theocritus meant, and the Greek 
phrase floods a whole world with the ravish- 
ing surprise of flower and fresh greenery. 

The song of Battus in Idyl X is most ef- 
fectively Englished. We are inclined to re- 
gard it as the very best versified transla- 
tion that we have ever seen. Some undue 
liberties are taken with the original; but 
upon the whole it is a strong and truthful 
echo. Idyl III is sadly managed in Mr, Mil- 
ler’s hands. The old Sicilian poet, so perfect 
in his music, would shudder and grate his 
teeth at a line like 
“Ah, maiden, thou wilt make me strangle me.” 
This Idyl begins, in the original, with a bold 
and beautiful stroke of pastoral freehand, 
which gives a whole picture, as if with one 
twirl of the artist’s brush— 

Kopdodw roti trav ’Apapvarida, tai dé gor alyec 
ooxovra Kar’ bpoc, kai 6 Titypoc avtac edatver, ’ 
Mr. Miller finds no better English melody 

for this than 

“T go Amaryllis with singing to woo. 

My flock on the hill is with Tityrus, too.” 
What must one who, unacquainted with 
Greek, reads such a brace of lines, think of 
Theocritus ? Surely the first thought would 
be “ What under the blue sky is there to ad- 
mire in stuff like that ? These fellows must 
be daft who pretend that Theocritus was a 
great poet!” In plain prose, what the Doric 
singer said is this: 

“In a joyous ecstasy I skip toward 
Amaryllis, while my goats, tended by Tity- 
rus, graze on the hill.” But this English 
prose rendering is about a8 effective as if 
we should take Tennyson’s lines: 

‘The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory,” 
and prose them thus: 

““The extensive ray has an ague from one 
side of the ponds to the other, and the untamed 
cataract jumps with a flash.” 

The opening lines of Idyl III are as fine in 
their way and as full of musical charm as 
anything ever written by Swinburne or Hugo. 
The first word, kwudodo, used as Theocritus 
uses it, is as full of a boyish ecstatic passion 
as a ripe cherry of red juice. As a bird flies, 
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all quivering with song, toward its mate in 
the odorous grove of spring, the young goat- 
herd lover goes dancing and gayly singing 
to his love, leaving his sheep on the hill with 
Tityrus. It is a sketch too sweetly human 
and too thrillingly Arcadian to be sent forth 
as 

“TI go Amaryllis with singing to woo. 

My flock on the hill is with Tityrus, too.” 
It is such translation as this that gives ex- 
cellent ground for the rapidly spreading 
theory that the study of Greek is but time 
wasted in making a dust bin of the brain. 
Mr. Miller’s attempt to make English poe- 
try out of.a translation from the Greek is 
not worse than most efforts in that line. 
Theyrall fail, just as the chemists fail when 
they try to take the constituents of a ripe 
strawberry and construct the luscious scar- 
let fruit as Nature did it. The Doric melody 
of the Idyls cannot be carried over into an 
English translation; and it is not offensive 
criticism to say that while Mr. Miller’s verse 
shows notable cleverness, his rendering of 
the Idyls can be nothing but a puzzle for 
the English reader’s brain. Indeed, in many 
places his versification is so crude, broken 
and knotty that it impresses the reader as 
having been laboriously wrought into the 
most ear-splitting discords. What could be 
rougher or less like the marvelous word- 
musie of Theocritus than: 
“Fountains and dales, 

Green new growth of the earth, and sweet, 

If Daphnis sings like the nightingales, 

This herd that loweth about his feet 

Fatten ye well.” ‘ 


Such a phrase as “ growth of the earth” is 
a lariat for the tongue, and “that loweth 
about his feet ” is little better. Now turn to 
the old poet’s absolutely captivating lines: 

Kpavat kat Bordvat, yAvKepov gutdév, aitep dpuoiov 

povoicder Addvic taiow andoviow, 

TouTo TO fovKddvov Tuaivete. 
Where in these words does Mr, Miller find 
his “dales?” Surely fordvac can have no 
such interpretation. And yAvkepdv gutév, one 
of the most telling phrases in all literature, 
is completely dissipated by Mr. Miller’s 
kinked and gnarled line. The open vowels 
and plangent meter of the Greek verses are 
pinched into utter jangling. 








We have given so much space to this lit- 
tle book that we feel like saying, in explana- 
tion, that our sympathy is with Mr. Miller. 
We appreciate his effort to interpret Theoc- 
ritus for the delectation of those who can- 
not read Greek. He has succeeded as well 
as most of his predecessors, where success 
was, and is, and forever will be impossible. 
Indeed at many points Mr. Miller’s imita- 
tions are genuinely good. We have pointed 
out a few of many characteristics of his 
style and rendering, not for the purpose of 
criticising the work itself so much as with 
the desire to use his book as a club with 
which to thump the heads of those who are 
teaching the rising generation to rely upon 
translations for their knowledge of the 
classics. There is no such thing as Greek 
literature brought over into English, and 
there never will be such a thing. We have 
Greek thought baldly expressed in transla- 
tions; but Greek literature is another chord 
of the lute. The zest, the aroma, the native 
color, the fine inner light, the sap, the pith, 
the haunting soul of it all can be had no- 
where save in the divine pot-hook words of 
the poets themselves. 





A HIstorRy OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 
Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. 
Co. $3.50.) 
ume which 
Maclay’s 
Navy.” 


By 
(D. Appleton & 
This is the supplementary vol- 
forms the conclusion of Mr. 
“History of the United States 
The two previous volumes were no- 
ticed by us when published. In this last of 
the series the author enters a field which 
has received only an irregular and des- 
ultory exploration. Through the war of 
the Revolution and that of 1812 privateer- 
ing had an importance which was greater 
than that of the Continental navy, an im- 
portance which we hope and believe it will 
never have again. It was war in the most 
demoralizing form. Both in its influence on 
those engaged in it and the rewards and 
motives it offered to their ambition it was 
much too near an approach to piracy. It 
was, however, the only resource available to 
us at the time. We had the bold, adven- 


turous, sea-faring population trained on our 
We had the shipbuilding 
material in abundance, and we had the ports 
in which to build the ships unobserved, and 


northern coast. 
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from which they could sail to enrich them- 
selves in the plunder of the seas. What they 
achieved Mr. Maclay describes in his graphic 
preface. They sent flour in England up to 
fifty-eight dollars a barrel in 1813, beef to 
thirty-eight dollars and pork: to thirty-six. 
Marine insurance became almost prohibitory. 
The terror of the American privateers was 
so great that vessels did not venture to 
cross the English Channel without a war 
ship escorting them. Thirteen guineas the 
hundred pounds was paid to insure ves- 
sels across the Irish Channel. Even in the 
Revolutionary War 16,000 prisoners were 
taken at sea, while the army captured on 
land only about 10,000 in all. The money 
value of the prizes taken by Continental 
ships of war was about $6,000,000, against 
$18,000,000 for the privateers. Mr. Maclay’s 
history. of these results will be a surprise to 
the great majority of readers, and forms a 
superb introduction to the detailed history 
which follows in the body of the work. This 
detailed history, presented thoroughly as it 
is, makes not only a new chapter in our 
naval history ; it is really a new field of 
exploration, and one of so, much difficulty 
as to reflect high credit on the author for 
the way he has completed it. Beginning 
with a sketch of the origin of privateering 
‘and its introduction into the United States, 
he follows the subject through the attempt 
to raise it in this country from its demoral- 
izing level as an authorized kind of piracy, 
and then passes to the difficult and merito- 
rious work of writing the history of Ameri- 


.can privateers in the wars of the Revolution 


and of 1812. It is a romantically fascinat- 
ing history, which exhibits courage carried 
to the highest point of daring, enterprise, 
resource and every quality which warfare 
on the seas calls out. Like his previous vol- 
umes, this is written in a style which will 
command attention and awaken interest. 
The volume is embellished with a full series 
of historic portraits and illustrations. 

THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND RE- 
FORMER. By Hzra Hoyt Byington. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) This is a com- 
panion volume to “ The Puritan in BHEng- 
land and New England,” published by Dr. 
Byington in 1896. It has its basis in that 
work and moves on by a natural connec- 
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tion from the story of the Puritan in his old 
world home to the Puritan in the charac- 
ter he assumed in the new world. Dr. By- 
ington hits happily, in the title given to 
his new volume, the points on which the 
founders of New England have been most 
brought into question. For it is against his 
claim as colonist and founder of a new so- 
cial and political order and leader in this 
the greatest of all movements undertaken 
by man that the severe criticism of the 
New England Puritan has been launched. 
Much of it has been prejudice pure and 
simple. Another part of it has had its root 
in a false method, a wrong way of approach- 
ing the subject and a wholly unjust ap- 
plication of the standards of a later, freer 
and more enlightened age which the Puri- 
tans hastened in New England in advance 
of other countries. At all events Dr. By- 
ington has plenty to say for himself, and 
says it in a very attractive and engaging 
way. He has studied the subject from the 
sources and retells the history with many 
fresh circumstances in a way which is not 
only just to the colonists, but which makes 
them stand out in their corporate dnd in- 
dividual vitality. Their treatment of the 
Indians is developed with very gratifying 
fullness. It is a subject which needed such 
treatment, not that careful students of New 
England history needed to be enlightened, 
but that the popular opinion on the subject 
does. Dr. Byington takes it up where Dr. 
Bacon laid it down, and ecarries it on in 
the just, judicial, and appreciative spirit, 
and with adequate fullness of. detail. The 
chapter on John Eliot and his work is 
much to be admired; not the least good point 
in it is the influence it had indirectly in 
bringing on King Philip’s war. As seen in 
these pages that bitter contest which threw 
almost every family in New England into 
mourning did not grow out of the aggres- 
sion and ambition of the colonists. 
the last desperate reaction of barbarism 
against the growing light. It was hastened 
by Eliot’s messages of salvation and by his 
success in winning the Indians from savage 
life. It was the last fight of the barbarian 
for savage life in savage wilds. 


It was 


The con- 
nection of the closing chapter on “ Shake- 
speare and the Puritans” with the rest of 


the work is not obvious. It adds little to the 
general value of the work. As a whole, it is 
written with adequate knowledge, from a 
just historic standpoint, on a sound method 
and in an engaging and vital style, which 
prompts us to commend it as a reading book 
and especially to be read aloud.. 

Tur Royat Navy. A History from: the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Wm. Laird 
Clowes, Assisted by Sir Clements Markham, 
Capt. A. T. Mahan and Gov. Theo. Roosevelt. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Vol. IV. $6.50.) 
This magniticent work in large square octa- 
voes has now to its credit four of the six vol- 
umes which are to compose it. It covers the 
history of the Royal Navy from 1763 to 1802. 
Nelson is the conspicuous figure in it, tho the 
author admits frankly that his proceedings 
in the well-known case at Naples were not 
those of a man of scrupulous honor, a point 
as to which he follows the judgment already 
expressed by James, on whose accuracy, 
learning and sound sense he has very largely 
relied in this part of his work. He does not, 
however, feel called on in a work of this 
character to pay much attention to Nelson’s 
private or personal life, tho he does allude 
occasionally to the letters made public in 
“ Literature,” not as affecting his military 
reputation but as leaving him with one blot 
more on the treatment of his wife. This 
volume includes the naval part of the war of 
the American Revolution. It is done with 
conspicuous good feeling and pains to be fair 
and accurate. The account of the action be- 
tween the ‘Bon Homme Richard” and the 
‘‘Serapis ”’ could not be better. It acknowl- 
edges the inferiority of the American ship 
and armament and the great superiority of 
Paul Jones as a commander and in the fight- 
ing and management of his ship. His previ- 
ous history in the “ Ranger” in harrying the 
coast of England and Scotland and the alarm 
he excited ashore is fully told earlier.’ The 
work is an exhaustive one and being such 
must of necessity go into the details of many 
minor actions which the general reader can 
easily omit. The author has, however, treat- 
ed his matter with a vigorous hand and 
brought it down to the briefest limits consist- 
ent with the execution of so large a plan, 
The work is done with learning, fairness, in 
good spirit, and like all histories of the sea 















and iis rovers is full of interest, even apart 
from the gallery of portraits, illustrations 
and plans which adorn it. It includes the 
extremely interesting history of what the 
Royal Navy has achieved in the way of voy- 
ages and discoveries, and the full appendices 
on the losses of the belligerent Powers in 
ships destroyed, burned or wrecked during 
the whole period from 1775 to 1801. These 
losses are given analytically and cover those 
in all the belligerent navies, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, American and British. The fifth 
volume is already in print and may be ex- 
pected at the earliest possible date. When 
complete the six volumes will form a monu- 
mental work of the highest interest and of 
permanent value as an authority. 

TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER LiIT- 
ERARY EstTIMATES. By Frederick Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00.) 
We' admire Mr. Harrison’s critical spirit. 
The temper in which he approaches his sub- 
jects gives a guaranty of pleasant reading. 
Into his style goes a fine, strong, manly en- 
ergy. He takes his subjects seriously and 
discusses them with scholarly ease and 
strictly from his own point of view. We 
may flatly reject his critical conclusions here 
and there, we certainly do in the case of 
Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King;” but we 
have found his essays not only readable in 
the highest sense and stimulating to a de- 
gree, but brim full of that indescribable ele- 
ment loosely called literary charm. The es- 
say on “ English Prose” is a delightful piece 
of work; indeed, every chapter in the book, 
if not quite masterly, is thoroughly engag- 
ing and enlightening. We have not in a long 
time read a better literary study than “ Rus- 
kin as Master of Prose,” or a more just and 
thoughtful sketch than the chapter on John 
Addington Symonds; but we cannot guess 
where Mr. Harrison found authority for say- 
ing that Symond’s translation of ro:xiAd@pov 
(in Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite) into star- 
throned is “ most accurate.” Certainly Mr. 
Symonds might just as acurately have trans- 
lated it ‘‘sea-wave-throned,” or “ icicle- 
throned ” as star-throned. The Greek word 
has not the faintest reference to the throne 
being a star. It is simply absurd to make 
such a stretch of meaning for a word that 
has but one, and a very plain, significance— 
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a throne broidered in various colors, a richly 
tapestried seat, suitable for a queen. A 
broidered star would be a novelty, but not a- 
poetical figure! 

WorTaNn, SIEGFRIED AND BRUNNHILDE. By 
Anna Alice Chapin. (New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers.) This little book has 
already met with favorable comment in this 
journal. Even Wagnerists 
ean read its character studies of. three of 
the major figures in the Nibelungen Te- 
tralogy with interest and pleasure. The 
studies, which necessarily rehearse pretty 
fully the course of one or another of the 


well-seasoned 


music-dramas, are comprehensive and _ per- 
ceptive; but not full of that oversensitive 
and oracular sort of Wagnerian awe and 
admiration which has become cloying. The 
author does not read more into Wagner 
than is in him. Of course, she is silent on 
the many inconsistencies and absurdities 
that are an integral part of even the finest 
and strongest dramatic contents of the great 
Tetralogy. But that sort of balance does 
not seem struck yet by any distinctively 
Wagnerian enthusiast; and the attacks 
which critics of conservative ideas make 
on Wagner as being so magnificently illog- 
ical in trying to be an intensely logical dram- 
atist, are still reckoned as shells from a 
camp not only hostile but barbarous. 
Volumes II and III of the Haworth edition 
of the Lire AND WoRKS OF THE SISTERS 
BrRontTr, with prefaces by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and an Introduction and Notes by 
Clement K. Shorter, in VII Vols., have come 
to us from Harper & Brothers ($1.75 the vol- 
ume). It is a beautiful and admirably edited 
edition, the volumes in hand being Shirley 
and Villette. Mrs. Ward’s prefaces and Mr. 
Shorter’s introduction and notes are all that 
they should be, short, clear, pithy, filling 
their place without spilling over. Many ex- 
cellent illustrations add greatly to the beau- 
tiful effect of clear type and liberal margins. 
A Group oF OLp AvutTHors. By Clyde Furst. 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.00.) A little book like this has its value. 
The author is lecturer for'the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teach- 
tng, and the chapters that he has gathered 
tm a volume are readable lectures giving very 
clear information about five old authors, or 
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rather about five old ‘stories-and what has 
been found out_about their writers. - Donne, 

Chaucer’s “ Tale of Griselda,” St. Brendan’s 
’ Voyage, Aidhelm and Beowulf are the .sub- 
jects treated. ; 3 

Tar RED Book or ANIMAL STorigEs. Se- 
lected and Edited by Andrew Lang. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) A 
large part of the debt owing to Andrew Lang 
from readers old and- young, wherever the 
English language is used, arises out of his 
liberal production of blue books and red 
books (and books of other alluring colors) 
in which fairy stories, romantic folk-tales 
and the like are told with unflagging fresh- 
ness and charm. We now have from him a 
Red Book of Animal Stories, profusely illus- 
trated by H. J. Ford, all of them touched 

with Mr. Lang’s delightful genius. Young 
- people could not fairly wish for a book richer 
in quaint and amusing fancies all hung over 
the stories here retold from many sources. 

MIcKEY FINN Ipytus. By Ernest Jarrold. 
With an Introduction by C. A. Dana. ‘(New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25.) Mr. 
Jarrold has caught a strain of genuine Irish 
brightness and humor in these sketches. His 
descriptive powers are of the best, and a cer- 
tain dramatic force of charecterization marks 
many of the scenes in which Mickey Finn is 
the hero. 

RasAH Brooke. The Enuctishman As Ruler 
of An Eastern State. By Sir Spencer St. 
John, G.C.M.G. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) This is the seventh 
volume in the “ Builders of Greater Britain ” 
series, edited by H. F. Wilson, M.A. The 
author has done his work well, and it was 
worth doing. It is an elaboration of the 
“ Life of Rajah Brooke” which Sir Spencer 
St. John published some years ago, a work 
which attracted pretty wide attention on ac- 
count of the author’s attacks upon Glad- 
stone. 





Literary Notes. 


THomas Y. CrowEtt & Co. have removed 
their entire publishing business from Boston to 
426 West Broadway, New York City. 

....'* Robert Browning” is the latest of the 
Little Journeys to the Homes of English Au- 
thors, by Blbert Hubbard. This series is now 
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published by “The Roycrofters,” instead of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 3 

.---Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish early this 
spring Jerome K. Jerome’s “Three Men on a 
Bicycle,” which is in the same vein as his well- 
known “ Three Men in a Boat.” 

...-The Critic will publish each month, be- 
ginning with the February number, a list of the 
ten most popular books of the month, made up 
from reports of all the large public libraries in 
the country. 


..--Prof. Moses Coit Tyler continues his 
valuable work on American literature with 
“The Literary History of the American Peo- 
ple During the First Half Century of Their In- 
dependence,” a book which the Putnams have 
just arranged to publish. The same publishers 
have in press “ A Book for All Readers.” This 
is an entirely new work on the collection, use 
and preservation of books, by the veteran librar- 
ian, Ainsworth R. Spofford. 


....The third volume of the Anglo-Saxon Re- 
view will contain articles by Stephen Crane, W. 
H. Mallock, David Hannay, Alma Tadema, 
Richard Garnett, Edmund Gosse, H. D. Trail 
and others; by way of illustration there are por- 
traits of Paderewski, Napoleon, the Shelleys and 
George Canning. The binding is a reproduction 
of a volume made for Charles I at Munich. Sid- 
ney Low is editing the review in the absence of 
wady Randolph Churchill in South Africa. 


....The scope of the Academy’s annual award 
to authors has been extended this year to six 
representative books. They are, ‘in poetry, The 
Wind Among the Reeds, by W. B. Yeats; in 
fiction, On Trial, by ‘ Zack” (Gwendoline 
Keats) ; in biography, Danton, by Hilaire Bel- 
loc; in history, England in the Age of Wycliffe, 
by G. M. Trevelyan; in translation, T’urgenev’s 
novels, by Mrs. Garnett; and miscellaneous, 
The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century, by H. G. Graham. 

...--The American Fabian, 
resentative of 
country, 


the sole rep- 
American Fabianism in _ this 
has ceased publication. The editor 
says that the past year has been a most disas- 
trous one for reform papers, chiefly owing to 
the prosperity of the country and the fact that 


people are more interested in questions of impe- 


rialism and war than in economics. Miss Pres- 
tonia Mann, who has conducted the paper so 
ably, says that “ no one who has seen into these 
economic evils which are bound to result in pe- 
riodic recurrences of ‘ over-production’- can 
doubt for a moment that the present prosperity 


will be of short duration.”. ‘ 


~ 








The Boer Case. 


Ir is impossible not to admire the courage 
and enthusiasm with which the Boers are 
prosecuting their war against the British. 
Such admiration easily passes over, in the 
case of minds that lack clearness of vision, 
into sympathy and approval. In the same 
way the repeated failures of the British in 
their assaults on the lines of the Boers who 
have invaded British South Africa produce 
a reasonable condemnation of their strategy 
which easily becomes, with people that can- 
not distinguish, a disapproval of their cause. 
We observe a marked increase of sympathy 
with the Transvaal and Free State armies 
and a growing coldness, not to say apathy, 
at the news of British defeat which really 
is not surprising considering how difficult it 
is to keep the balance between conflicting 
sentiments. Had the British gained two or 
three distinct victories instead of defeats 
there would have been a general satisfaction 
among our people, excepting always the mil- 
lions of Irish birth or immediate descent. 
That we may know where we really stand, 
let us for a moment recur to the essential 
question involved and to be settled by this 
confiict. f 

Mr. Montague White, who is the represent- 
ative in this country of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment, says in THE INDEPENDENT of this 
week, “ The suzerainty question has been an 
all-important one in the Boer case.” So we 
understand it, and on it we are content to 
stand. Notwithstanding all denials we hold 
that Great Britain has never ceased to be 
suzerain over the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. To be sure the word is not used, 
but the substance was retained when the 
. diplomatic relations were kept in England’s 
hands. We have had no United States Min- 
ister to the Transvaal and it has sent none to 
us. Does not everybody know that now for 


the first time the question is raised whether 
the President can recognize Mr. Montague 
White as the accredited representative of the 
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Boer Government? A country which has no 
independent diplomatic relations is not inde- 


‘pendent; it recognizes as suzerain that Pow- 


er on which it depends for representation 
abroad. It is clear that Great Britain has 
never abdicated its suzerain rights. 

We cheerfully admit the right of a people 
or State to declare. complete independence; 
but it is also the right of the suzerain Power, 
recognized under all law of nations, to deny 
and forbid such independence. It may main- 
tain its suzerainty if it will and can. Now 
this suzerainty the Transvaal has repudiat- 
ed and denounced, and does it 
very offensive way. Remember -that of 
the ‘population of the ‘Transvaal “only 
one-third were Boers with the rights 
of citizenship; the rest of the residents 
were Uitlanders, mostly English. They had 
lived there for years, and were as truly resi- 
dents as were the Boers themselves. But 
they Were not allowed to become full citizens 
except after an absurdly long residence, and 
even then only by consent of the officers in 
charge. But the specially offensive condition 
was that the applicant must renounce Brit- 
ish citizenship. That implies, and was meant 
to imply, that Great Britain was no longer 
suzerain. The United States is an independ- 
ent country, and we properly ask an English- 
man who becomes a citizen to renounce his 
British citizenship. But an applicant in Can- 
ada, or Australia, or Cope Colony in becom- 
ing a citizen there does not have to renounce 
British citizenship; he retains it. A citizen 
of Natal moving to Pretoria desires to be- 
come a voter there; but he considers himself 
still in British territory, under British pro- 
tection, altho allowed a fuller degree of self- 
government,.and he cannot and will not re- 
nounce his British citizenship. He felt deep- 
ly aggrieved that he was not allowed to take 
any part in the government, except by deny: 
ing British suzerainty. 

It is perfectly clear that about this suze- 
rainty the whole question turns. The Boers 
were determined to cut entirely loose from 
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Great Britain, just as our Southern States 
would cut loose from our nation in 1861. We 
fefused to allow it then, and Great Britain 
refuses now; and it must be settled by arms. 
The Transvaal saw that Great Britain would 
not yield; and Great Britain saw that the 
Transvaal was equally determined to break 
its bonds; so each prepared for war, and 
having made up its mind first and got ready 
first, the Boer army begun it by invading 
Natal, much to the surprise of the British. 
In case of a war for independence the right 
is not necessarily on the rebel side. We have 
hau two such wars. In the first we achieved 
independence; in the second we denied and 
suppressed it; and in both cases the decision 
of arms was right and for the good of all the 
people. Boer independence may be desirable 
or undesirable; we think the latter. That is, 
it modern civilization is a good thing, and 
if there is no more advanced civilization on 
the face of the globe than that represented 
by the Government of Great Britain and 
allowed by her in her dependencies, then it 
is best for Africa that Great Britain should 
be sovereign there. It is beyond question 


that the British Government in South Africa 


represents a higher and more progressive 
civilization and a juster rule over the black 
races than does that of the Boers. The inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal means the annex- 
ation, already partly proclaimed, of all South 
Africa. It means Dutch for English, and 
Dutch of two centuries ago. It puts an end 
to the advance of British civilization north- 
ward. For this reason, for the honor of the 
British Government, for the welfare of the 
continent, for the progress of civilization, 
Great Britain must maintain its right of con- 
trol. It cannot abdicate and give up all 
South Africa—for that is what it means—to 
the Boer. 

So we say nothing of blunders and worse 
on either side, nothing of the dynamite mo- 
nopoly or the Jameson Raid. These are of 
small account except to inflame passion. The 
one question is whether the Boer Govern- 
ment shall become independent and shall 
then dominate and possess South Africa. 
That is purposed on one side, refused on the 
other. Montague White is correct; the suze- 
rainty question is all-important; it is the only 
one. 


Government in Kentucky. 


THE crime which cut short the life of Wil- 
liam Goebel excites nothing but horror and — 
detestation in the minds of honest and civil- 
ized men. It was murder committed by an 
assassin in ambush, and the victim, whatever 
may justly be said of his baleful influence 
upon politics in Kentucky, was peacefully 
approaching the legislative hall in which he 
was entitled to sit as a member. Not the 
slightest excuse or defense can be found for 
a crime of this character. No effort should 
have been spared to detect the assassin and 
bring him to justice. Because the fatal shot 
was fired from the shelter of a guarded build. 
ing occupied by Governor Taylor and the 
executive officers associated with him, and 
from a part of that building in which armed 
partisans of the Governor from the moun- 
tains had been lodged, he might well have 
shown a more earnest desire to find. the 
guilty man. We do not believe that he had 
any krowledge of the assassin’s purpose; but 
the circumstances should have urged him to 
use all his power in searching for the crim- 
inal, 
This crime, atrocious and detestable, “was 
in a certain sense the natural result of a 
train of preceding events in the environment 
of an imperfect civilization. Goebel himself, 
who had “ killed his man,”’ was the author of 
an unjust and cunning scheme to rob a ma- 
jority of the voters in Kentucky. Having de- 
vised and by his influence carried to enact- 
ment an election law which gave almost ab- 
solute power to his party, he procured a nom- 
ination for the governorship by lies and 
tricks and violation of pledges, thus driving 
the more honest element in his party to re- 
volt. But the work of all his agents in the 
local returning boards could not entirely blot 
out his Kepublican opponent’s plurality. 
When it had thus been cut down to a little 
more than 2,000, two of the three Blection 
Commissioners appointed in Goebel’s inter- 
est declined to serve his selfish ambition by 
additional wrong, and gave a certificate to 
Taylor. But Goebel had framed his law to 
meet such a protest of conscience. The con- 
test was transferred to the Legislature, in 
which he had a subservient majority, and the 
machinery of injustice was put in motion 
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there. With an outrageous decision in his 
favor impending, the passions of the people 
were aroused. Goebel’s own course tended 
to destroy respect for law. In a State of 
ready weapons and perennial feuds blood- 
shed was to be expected, and possibly even 
assassination by a murderer in ambush at 
the capital. Goebel was proceeding in accord 
with statute law, but the law itself was a de- 
hial of justice. His course invited attack 
upon himself by exasperated men unaccus- 
tomed to the restraints of civilization. 

On the: other hand, we cannot find much to 
commend in the course of Governor Taylor, 
altho some excuse may be offered for it. He 
believed that he had been elected, and we 
think there was ample warrant for this be- 
lief. -He held the office by the certificate of 
Democrats who had not been hostile to Goe- 
bel. He saw Goebel and his subservient ma- 
jority in the Legislature preparing to steal 
the government of the State, but to steal it 
under the forms of law. ‘Two courses lay 
before him. One was to await the decision 
of the Legislature; that having been an- 
nounced, to ask the courts for justice; and 
then, if justice should be withheld, to appeal 
to the voters of Kentucky at the earliest op- 
portunity. The other was to resist by force, 
setting one wrong against another, fighting 
fire with fire. 
latter. While the Legislature had the con- 
test in hand, he permitted nearly a thousand 
of his armed partisans to be brought to the 
capital from the mountains, and to pitch 
their camp of intimidation in the grounds 
about the State House. It is believed that 
one of these killed Goebel. The mountaineer 
from the Governor’s county who has been 
arrested for the crime, and who does not ap- 


pear to be the guilty man, was ready to kill 


and lay waste, for he carried three loaded re- 
volvers and a knife. 

Simply to prevent what would have been 
a legal, if urjust, decision in favor of Goebel, 
the Governor summarily adjourned the Legis- 
lature and ordered that it should assemble 
a week later at.a remote village in the moun- 
tains, where the Republicans outnumber the 
Democrats two to one. Under his orders the 
members have been prevented by force from 
assembling in the State House or even in the 
Frankfort Opera House. He has arrested a 


We regret that he chose the, 


court. officer for serving a legal notice upon 
him, and has refused to recognize a writ of 
habeas corpus. He adjourned the Legisla-. 
ture on the plea that there was insurrection 
in Frankfort. There was none, unless it 
could be found in his own treatment of the 
courts and the Legislature. Thus he has put 
himse]f in the wrong and lost the support of 
many who regarded him as the victim of 
what may be called legal fraud. Two wrongs 
do not make one right in Kentucky or else- 
where, Probably he is still the lawful Gov- 
ernor of the State, if it be admitted that he 
had constitutional power to proclaim an ad- 
journmert, altho his reasons might after- 
ward be found insufficient by the courts; for 
even if the Legislature could safely ignore 
his order, a bare majority could not enact 
legal statutes by signing a paper passed 
around in a hotel. But what has he‘ gained 
by it all, for himself, for the State, for his 
party, and for social order? He should have 
taken the other course. Eventually a major- 
ity in Kentucky would have come to his side 
and justice would have been victorious with- 
out bloodshed. : 

What the people of Kentucky will do to re- 
deem and elevate their State cannot be fore- 
seen. What the State needs is a little more 
civilization—more regard for justice and hu- 
man life, less savagery, fewer revolvers and 
knives, less sham chivalry, and a wholesome | 
contempt for the methods which prevail in 
certain so-called republics of Central and 
South America. This present experience 
should constrain her enlightened citizens to 
come together for conciliation and to hasten 
the day when Kentucky shall no longer be 
known as “the dark and bloody ground.” 





The Subsidy Bill. 


Ir is reported that the ship subsidy bill 
will not be pressed for passage at the present 
session of Congress, owing to the unfavor- 
able attitude of members from the inland 
States.. This is a bill providing for a maxi- _ 
mum expenditure of $9,000,000 a year for 
twenty years. The appropriation of $180,- 
000,000 of the people’s money to a few ship- 
owners and shipbuilders should not be made 
hastily. At a time when our shipyards are. 
crowded with work and we are selling 

































































abroad large quantities of steel in the form 

_of machinery, locomotives and other highly 
finished products, it seems strange, that great 
bounties should be required to encourage 
the manufacture of ships here for use in the 
foreign trade. If the bounties are simply to 
compensate the shipowner for a higher cost 
of American ships and crews, it is difficult 
to see how the farmer who exports grain is 
to be benefited. Indeed, he may lose some- 
thing if the bounties tend to cause discrim- 
ination against slow freight boats and the 
so-called tramp steamers which have as- 
sisted in reducing ocean freight charges. 
Bounties do not seem to be required to en- 
courage the building and use of the large 
slow. boats, for President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, has contracted for eight 
great steamships of slow speed for use in 
the Pacific trade, and promises to add a 
dozen more, without regard for the bounties 
in this bill, which he emphatically de- 
nounces as a project for the benefit of fast 
passenger steamships in the Atlantic service. 
It is admitted that the International Naviga- 
tion Company would receive for four At- 
lantic steamers, on the basis of last year’s 
trips, $1,276,949 a year; and critics of the 
bill assert that this one company would re- 
ceive for these and other ships more than 
$2,400,000 a year out of the maximum of 
$9,000,000. Thus, in ten years there would 
be paid on account of the “ St. Louis,” for ex- 
ample, $3,830,592, a sum exceeding the cost 
of the ship, while the Government would be 
bound by contract to continue the payments 
for ten years more. 

Members from inland and other States will 
hear unpleasant remarks from their constitu- 
ents if they vote for such bounties under 
twenty-year contracts. We are not consider- 

ing now the fundamental question of the ex- 
pediency and justice of paying bounties out 
of tax revenue to capital engaged in some se- 
lected industry, but certain features of the 
bill which are beginning to be talked about 
through the country. If the purpose of the 
bill was to build up a carrying trade in Amer- 
ican ships for the benefit of exporting farm- 
ers and everybody else, one would suppose 
that the comparatively slow boats of great 
capacity, like those with which Mr. Hill will 
compete for the Trans-Pacific trade, would 
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be assisted, rather than the swift passenger 
boats on the Atlantic, which can more rea- 
sonably be aided by mail pay. We notice 
that some of the great shipbuilders have re- 
cently been considering a project for a com- 
bination. The French ship owners have com- 
plained that the lion’s share of the bounties 
paid in their country has been taken by the 


_bnilders in the form of increased prices. By 


means of combination here the builders 
might enlarge prices without fear of compe- 
tition, and thus compel the fortunate recipi- 
ents of bounty to divide with them. 

Published reports concerning a projected 
combination have led a prominent journal to 
warn the builders against taking action 
which would prevent the enactment of any 
subsidy bill. But it is by the provisions of 
the bill for the distribution of the bounty, 
rather than by rumors of a combination, 
that popular opposition will be excited. 
When we consider some of these provisions, 
and recall the expressed opposition of the 
Federation of Labor and the , National 
Grange, and reflect upon the political folly 
of extravagant expenditures at the beginning 
of a national campaign—such as $180,000,000 
in twenty-year contracts—we are not, sur- 
prised to hear that the leading supporters of 
the bill are talking about letting it go over 
to the next session. 





The President and the Canteen. 


WHETHER President McKinley at a cer- 
tain dinner drank wine is nobody’s busi- 
ness. We will go as far as any one in rec- 
ognizing that intoxicating liquors are re- 
sponsible for crime and for the expense of 
police, courts and prisons; but we have no 
patience with the impertinence which is 
smelling about to discover whether the bot- 
tle by the President’s plate at Chicago con- 
tained claret or mineral water. It may be 
said that Mr. McKinley is a communicant in 
the Methodist Church, and that the rules of 
that. Church require total abstinence. That 
is a good rule to be used as advice, but a 
bad rule to be imposed as a law of disci- 
pline. On these matters a man’s conscience 
must have play, and to watch him and at- 
tack him for violation of the rule is meddle- 
somely tyrannous. There are men and pa- 
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pers that are bitterly attacking the Presi- 
dent because they think he has not come up 
to their standard on this matter, whose own 
uncharitableness is much more offensive 
than any supposed lapse on his part. 

But a more serious charge is made against 
him by the same persons, who attack him 
for not banishing liquor, under the canteen 
law, from the military canteens. The 
question was a legal one, whether the law 
forbade the sale of intoxicating liquors, and, 
as he was obliged to do, the President re- 
ferred it to his Constitutional legal adviser. 
Attorney-General Griggs told him the law 
forbade the employment of soldiers to sell 
beer, ete., but not of civilians. He was 
obliged to follow that opinion, or get it re- 
versed by other special advice. Secretary 
Root is a fine lawyer, and he told the Presi- 
dent’ the same thing. The lawyers of the 
Cabinet agreed with Mr. Griggs. That had 
to end the matter so far as the law was con- 
cerned. We do not wonder that the inter- 
pretation seemed strange and forced, for it 
was supposed that it was drawn up to sup- 
press all sale of alcoholic beverages on mil- 
itary premises. But we suspect that there 
was some chicanery in the wording of the 
bill. It forbids, first, that any soldier or 
enlisted man shall sell intoxicating liquors 
in these canteens. Would it not have been 
much simpler to have directed that no liq- 
uors shall be sold by anybody, if that was 
what was intended ? Then the law goes on 
to require that no intoxicating liquors shall 
be sold on any military reservation, post “ or 
other military premises.” ‘ Other” than 
what ? The lawyers say other than what 
had been previously provided for, other than 
the canteens in which soldiers must not be 
the barkeepers—but in which, by implica- 
tion, civilians may. That was not the inten- 
tion of the temperance men who urged the 
law, but we suspect it was the idea of the 
men who drew it up, and it can legally be 
read into the words. The execution of the 
law is in the hands of the military officers 
of posts and regiments, and they generally 
want beer, etc., sold. We believe with Gen- 
eral Howard, General Shafter, and many 
other officers that it is better to have no liq- 
uors on sale in any Government grounds or 
premises; and we suggest that the proper 


thing to do is not to abuse the President for 
being guided by the lawyers of his Cabinet, 
but to put a new and clear law through Con- 
gress, and we warrant the President will 
sign it. 





WE have again and again urged that we 
had no right to assume sole control of the 
Nicaragua Canal except by agreement with 
Great Britain, which Power had, under the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, equal rights there 


-with us. That difficulty has now been re- 


moved. By a new agreement the British 
Government has relinquished in our favor 
all her rights under that treaty, except with 
respect to neutrality. It is a very hand- 
some act on her part, and deserves rec- 
ognition, and should be accepted as a 
token of both good will toward us and a 
desire to preserve and strengthen the feel- 
ing of good will which this country has to- 
ward the mother country. It is too soon for 
us to forget the uniformly considerate and 
friendly attitude of Great Britain toward the 
United States during our late war with 
Spain. When every other country in Eu- 
rope, with the possible exception of Italy, 
was manifesting its sympathy with Spain, 
Great Britain gave us her moral support; 
and so positive was it that we had good rea- 
son to believe that if anything more had 
been needed we should have had it. No coun- 
try dared to give Spain any material aid be- 
cause it was known that-England would for- 
bid it. As never before the bonds of sym- 
pathy between the two nations were then 
knit strong. The two countries which stand 
best for a free civilization have all their in- 
terests in common, as well as their language 
and literature, and each should rejoice in 
the other’s welfare. Together they can do 
much for the world. 





THF case between the white man and the 
black in the South was very clearly presented 
not long ago in The Atlanta Journal by Col. 
John Temple Graves, one of Georgia’s most 


eloquent orators. He attended the meeting 
in that city where Booker T. Washington was 
the principal speaker. Mr. Washington had 
been received by whites and blacks. The 
Governor was there and the State School 
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Commissioner, able and scholarly men, and 
their repute had attracted the multitude. 
Colonel Graves compares the two races on 
that platform. The presiding officer was the 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, “and no better presiding 
officer has come under my observation in At- 
lanta. He was a dark mulatto.” Then 
came a speech by Dr. J. M. Henderson, of 
New Orleans, “an even darker man,” and his 
address was “as fine a specimen of fiery and 
impassioned eloquence as I have ever heard 
in Atlanta.” He adds deliberately that “ we 
have no orator of either race in this city that 
could surpass in force, in magnetism, in deliv- 
ery and in vigorous diction the really mag- 
nificent burst of this negro educator.” Then 
followed Booker T. Washington, who. “ pre- 
sented his cause with a tact, a curtesy, a 
plausibility and a power that no publicist in 
Georgia has surpassed.” The exercises were 
closed by a baritone solo from Lawrence 
Steele, “an extremely black man, whose 
voice has no equal among the vocalists in the 
capital city of Georgia.” And thus he sums 
it up: 


“Now, these four negroes represent the high- 


est development and the highest attainments of 
their race. They had ‘what the white man 
wanted.’ If he wanted eloquence, they had it 
to burn. If he wanted wit, it was there. If 
he wanted wisdom, it was on hand. If he 
wanted common sense, it was plentiful. If he 
wanted music, it rolled in waves of melody 
from the throat of the singer. No white man 
had a greater stock of these great qualities. 
Besides this, the negroes were well dressed. 
They wore clean linen. They carried blame- 
less characters for integrity. They were amia- 
ble, kindly, Christian men.” 

And yet he goes on to say that there was not 
a white man present who would invite one of 
these men to a meal in his house or vote for 
one of them for Governor, Congressman or 
Mayor. On the other side, it is not to be ex- 
pected that these able, eloquent, progressive, 
vital men will be content with perpetual in- 
feriority. The whites never will consent to 
accept them as equals; the blacks will never 
consent to anything else; and the only con- 
clusion he can reach is separation. 





THE Senate Committee on our Island Pos- 
Sessions, or at least the Republican majority, 


agrees to recommend that the tariff between 
the United States and Porto Rico be not 
wholly removed, but that a tariff be imposed 
which shall be one-quarter of that which is 
paid on imports from a foreign country. The 
odd thing is, that the Democratic members 
of the committee agree with President Mc- 
Kinley that there should be absolute free 
trade with Porto Rico, just as there is be- 
tween any two of our States. And it is 
again curious that Senator Platt, of Connec- 
ticut, wants the tariff raised to fifty per 
cent., but not, he says, for the purpose of 
protecting Connecticut tobacco. We are glad 
that the committee is clear that they do not 
make this: recommendation from any idea 
that Porto Rico will be a precedent for the 
Philippines, nor because they think that 
Porto Rican products will compete with our 
own products, but solely because the tariff 
will be needed for Porto Rican revenue. We 
are not at all clear that this is necessary or 
wise. Our States do not need to raise a rev- 
enue in that way. The same system of tax- 
ation, or a similar one, by which New York ' 
or Florida gets its revenue ought to work in 
Porto Rico, while its commerce with this 
country ought to be as free from restriction 
as possible. And in this connection we 
should like to know why the Report of Dr. 
Henry K. Carroll, the President’s Commis- 
sioner to Porto Rico, is not yet given to the 
public. It ought to be in the hands of the 
committees and of Congress. It is fuller of 
just the needed information than any other 
source. We do not like to think that it is 
held back because it recommends a larger 
measure of self-government and trust in the 
people than those in control desire. 





WE hear a great deal about the imprison- 
ment of the Pope in the Vatican. The fact 
is that he has never had such independence 
as since the establishment of the Italian 
Monarchy at Rome. Before 1870 such free- 
dom did not exist. In the days of the tem- 
poral power, so-called, the Pope was almost 
always the nominee of Spain, France or 
Austria, and was often handled as roughly 
by “ Most Catholic” or ‘“ Most Christian ” 
sovereigns as by Napoleon himself. In the 
seventeenth century a small Dutch squadron 
went to Civita Vecchia and exacted ecclesi- 
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astical prefermeht for a Dutch prelate im- 
prisoned on a charge implying unorthodoxy. 
But in 1870 the Italian Government under- 
took to guarantee the spiritual and political 
independence of the Pope, and he then be- 
came truly unassailable. ‘This was shown in 
1873 when Bismarck, in his hot war of the 
Kulturkampf, vainly attempted to: persuade 
the Italian Premier, Minghetti, to rescind 
the law of guarantees. ‘“ Had Civita Vecchia 
still been Papal territory,” ejaculated Bis- 
marck, ‘‘a German expedition would have 
settled the Kulturkampf long ago; maintenant, 
grace @ vous.autres Italiens, le Pape est devenu 
insaisissable.”” Not only so, but the degree 
of hostility between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal guarantees to the Catholic world 
that the Pope is not the tool of the Italian 
Government, and moral independence is pro- 
tected. 





IT seems scarcely possible that the Sultan 
should be foolish enough to permit or inaugu- 
rate another reign of terror in his empire, 
and we cannot but receive with some reserve 
the reports that come of such action. It is 
undoubtedly true that the situation every- 
where in the empire is very serious. There 
is practically no liberty for the Armenians, 
notwithstanding the reeent edicts promulgat- 
ed for European consumption. There is in- 
tense suffering among them, and that can 
scarcely be without some expression of the 
despair which many feel. It is also undoubt- 
edly true that the Kurds are very uneasy and 
would be glad of another opportunity to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of the more 
industrious Christians. The quarreling be- 
tween the Turkish and Russian Governments 
over the Armenian refugees in the Caucasus 
has not tended to quiet matters, and the re- 
vival of news of Russian political activity in 
the Levant, consequent on the acquirement 
by Germany of the Bagdad railway, recalls 
the similar conditions that preceded the mas- 
sacres of 1894. While no one supposes that 
the Czar’s Government is directly interested 
in fomenting such outrages, it is well known 
to those acquainted with the history of Rus- 
sian influence in the Levant that that influ- 
ence has been steadily exerted against any 
such conditions as might make the carrying 
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out of her schemes more difficult. It would 
be entirely in accord with what she has done 
more than once if Russia should bring such 
pressure to bear upon Turkey as to result al- 
most inevitably in the exasperation of the 
‘Turks and renewed: outbreaks. We sincerely 


hope that this wili not be the case, but shall 
watch the developments with some Anxiety. 





....Congressman Russell, of Connecticut, 
a member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, says he will oppose free trade with Porto 
Rico. This is his reason: 

“My opposition rests on the principle that no 

action should be taken which would imply that 
Porto Rico is a part of the United States under 
our Constitution and laws, entitled to the same 
method of representation and taxation. I asked 
the representatives of Porto Rico in the Ways 
and Means Committee yesterday if they would 
be satisfied with free trade, and they said they 
would not; they said repeatedly that they wished 
to be regarded as a part of the United States 
end that they should expect representation in 
Cengress and ultimate Statehood. It is on ac- . 
count of this proposition for equality that I op- 
pose free trade with the island.” 
Of course they want representation and sub- 
sequent Statehood, and why should they be 
denied the hope? Why not treat Porto Rico 
as well as we do New Mexico? There is 
absolutely no reason to begin by shutting the 
door in their faces, when we shall open it by 
and by. : 

....Dr. Parkhurst has written an “ Appeal 
to the Clergy,” published by the Anti-Impe- 
rialist League, and entitled “Guarding the 
Cross by Krupp Guns.” It is earnest and 
very serious, but it reminds one of the Pope’s 
late encyclical on “ Americanism.” Nobody 
knew of any such doctrine being taught as 
the encyclical condemned. Dr. Parkhurst 
urges upon the clergy that they do not de- 
fend the policy of “carrying the Gospel to 
the Philippines with the aid of shot and 
shell,” ‘redemption in one hand and shot 
in the other.” He asks if it is “in keeping 
with the expressed mind of Jesus Christ 
that his adherents should seek to extend his 
kingdom by the use of swords and guns.” 
Now we do not suppose that there is a Chris- 
tian teacher living in the country that would 
not repudiate such a doctrine. We have 
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never heard of such a man except in the 
slanderous columns of certain newspapers 
much admired by the Anti-Imperialist 
League. 

....While the commercial argument for 
our retention of the Philippines is not the 
first one to be put forward, yet the fact that 
advantage may come thereby to American 
trade is one that need not be forgotten. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin attacks as sordid a speech of 
the Hon. John Barrett in which he developed 
the possibilities for American trade in the 
East, and says: 

“Mr. Barrett makes no disguise of the fact, 

and he so states it in words, that his banner 
bears the device: ‘ Every one to the front, with 
the devil taking the hindmost.’ ” 
Perhaps the occasion led Mr. Barrett to put 
disproportionate emphasis on this considera- 
tion; but if it is wrong to say “ the devil take 
the hindmost,” it is quite right to say, 
“heaven help the foremost.” 

....The scheme for the government of the 
Philippine islands proposed by the Philippine 
Commission is substantially that of an Amer- 
ican Territory, and is therefore admirable. 
They suggest a Legislature with an elective 
lower house, and the upper house at least 
haif appointive, and a Philippine delegate in 
Congress. Then there is to be almost com- 
plete loeal self-government. This is a gen- 
erous scheme, precisely what we have de- 
sired for Porto Rico, which is quite as well 
prepared for it; and we have great hopes 
that the impulse of this report will help a 
just conclusion as to our nearer neighbor. 

....Last year Mr. Edward Austin, a be- 
nevolent citizen of Boston, left $510,000 to 
Harvard University. Of that sum the Uni- 
versity received $433,500, the remaining 
amount, $76,500, or fifteen per cent., having 
been taken by the United States Govern- 
ment to pay its running expenses. Now no 
one ought to grudge paying his taxes, but 

‘ when, as now, the receipts are in excess of 
expenditures it seems well that the first re- 
duction should be in the legacy tax on gifts 
to public institutions, and the next on du- 
ties on historical and artistic objects in- 
tended for the increase of knowledge. 

....The attempt to assassinate Mr. Goebel 
after election and before the inauguration 
ealls attention to the importance of mak- 





ing provision for a similar condition in our 
national Government. There is no provision 
now made for the eventuality of the death 
of a man elected as President before he as- 
sumes the office. Had Abraham Lincoln 
been assassinated on his secret way to Wash- 
ington, as was feared, no possible President 
could have been legally chosen to take his 
place. The Senate has once passed a Dill 
on the subject, but it failed of attention in 
the House. 

....Lies, lies, lies, a whole broad newspa- 
per page of them, was spread out in the let- 
ter to the American people which purported 
to be written by Aguinaldo. Admiral 
Dewey’s letter to Senator Lodge, declaring 


what was asserted about himself to be a 


“tissue of falsehoods ’”’ we print elsewhere. 
And yet there is a class of people who 
so love to think their country in the wrong 
that they would rather believe Aguinaldo 
than Dewey. 

ee -However the United States Senate 
may fail in the courage of trust in Porto 
Ricans, and however much it may fear to 
give them a full-fledged territorial govern- 
ment as part of the United States, it is to be 
commended for adopting the spelling Porto 
Rico as against the Spanish form, Puerto 
Rico. We have as much right to Anglicize 
the name as we have to change Wien to 
Vienna. 

....We are glad to notice that the utter- 
ance of the President in his last message on 
the evils of lynching, and his appointment of 
negro commissioned officers in two regi- 
ments, have satisfied the negro Republicans 
that the administration does ‘not mean to ig- 
nore them. They talk in their papers much 
more kindly than they did of the administra- 
tion. 


....-The neatest demonstration that the 


first year A.D. is the year 1 and not the 
year 0 is the fact that by general consent of 
all historians A.U.C. 754 is identified with 
A.D. 1; while the year before that, A.U.C. 
753 is identified with B.C. 1. There is no 
room there for an A.D. 0. 


' ....Dr. J. L. M. Curry never appeared to 
better advantage in a public address than 
in that at Tuskegee, a portion of which he 
allows us to print this week. 
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Can We Know What Jesus 
Would Do? 
By Edward N. Packard, D.D. 

CERTAINLY no one could have foretold, 
when our Lord was on earth, just what he 
would do under any conceivable’ set of cir- 
cumstances. His acts were original and sur- 
prising and constantly puzzled both his 
friends and his foes. He delayed his public 
ministry until thirty years of age, but the 
world needed him long before he felt ready 
to do his peculiar work for it. He alienated 
the religious leaders from the start; he 
seemed to refuse certain honest offers of 
service and to accept others which offered 
less to immediate view; he spoke in para- 
bles to mystify as well as to make plain, 
saying, when they asked him why he used 
a parable, ‘“ Because, they seeing, see not; ” 
he would not defend himself before Pilate; 
he said at one moment, I go not up unto 
the feast, and afterward appeared there, to 
the surprise of the apostles; he took risks, 
as we should say, by the freedom of his 
eating and drinking, contrasting himself 
with John the Baptist in that regard; he laid 
himself open to criticism, not fair and just, 
of course, but such as we should be likely 
to avoid, because we have not his superla- 
tive purity. At one time he seemed to put 
his mother and brethren on a level with all 
the rest of the world, but on the cross ten- 
derly gave the care of his mother to John. 
He wrought a miracle to pay a tax, which 
was very likely an unjust one, so far recog- 
nizing Cesar. Peter rebuked him for saying 
that he must be crucified, and no one believed 
that he would be really raised from the dead. 

And after he was raised, he must have 
disappointed many expectations. He did not 
shew himself openly, which was just ‘the 
course we should have urged upon him. He 
said to Mary, “Touch me not!” but to 
Thomas, ‘“‘ Reach hither thy finger and be- 
hold my hands, and reach hither thy hand 
and thrust it into my side!” In this, and 


many other ways which could be mentioned, 
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he baffled natural expectations as to what 
he would do. But he himself knew what 
he would do. It was because he was more 
than a man and on more than a human er- 
rand among men. The human cannot fore- 
tell what the divine is going to do the next 
hour. This raises the question whether any 
one of the sons of men to-day is perfectly 
sure what Jesus would do were he here to- 
day and in our circumstances. 

But there were large tracts of conduct into 
which he positively refused to enter, and, 
singularly enough, these are the very ones 
into which some are ready to rush to-day, 
forgetting the familiar proverb about what 
angels fear to try. There are questions in 
the social life, in the burning problems of 
capital and labor, of weaith and poverty, of 
men’s rights and women’s rights. On all 
such matters he was silent, except as he 
laid down permanent principles that we may 
apply to everything. 

Did he, in fact, say anything about human 
rights? Was not his emphasis always upon 
duties? One comes and asks him to settle 
a dispute about a will, but, just where we 
should have been glad to have him say an 
illuminating word, he refused to say any- 
thing, ‘Man, who made me a judge or a 
ruler over you?” But, turning to the people, 
he read them a lesson against covetousness, 
which was at the root of the question about 
the inheritance. He gave a principle and left 
the application to be worked out by those 
who heard him. The modern demagogue, 
who parades under the name of the Chris- 
tian religion of an extra super brand, tries 
to array the rich and the poor into two an- 
tagonistic classes, but Jesus never fed the 
class spirit. He never championed the poor, 
simply as being poor, altho he was a poor 
man himself. He spoke with solemn severity 
to the rich about the peril they stood in, but 
he sat at meat with them; he took Matthew 
from the seat of custom and Zaccheus from 
his exhortations, both of them representing 
the capitalist class. 

The familiar question, What would Jesus 
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do? is more difficult to answer because he 
came into the world with a most definite 
work to perform, in which we can imitate 
him only in spirit. His “Lo! I come to do 


thy will, O God,” should be our motto, but. 


no two souls are appointed to the same tasks. 
He was not only the perfect man, but the 
Redeemer of the world, and, as such, had 
a work to do in which we cannot copy him. 
We must bear our own, but not his cross. 
In ceasing to work with his hands and in 
going about the country dependent on the 
kind offices of his friends, he was acting in 
perfect harmony with his errand, but in that 
respect we have Paul’s own argument that 
he was no example to us. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire. The minister has a right 
to support. The foreign missionaries who 
go forth without any definite salary do no 
more work and no better work than those 
that have a stipend. The world has been 


so changed by his coming into it and bring- 
ing his constant power to bear upon it that 
he is in hazardous business who undertakes 
to say with any approach to accuracy just 
what he would do were he now with men. 


What then? Are we all in the dark? Not 
at all so. We may have a comforting as- 
surance, day by day, that we are doing the 
will of God, even tho we may not be sure 
that we are doing just what the infinite Son 
of Man would be doing. 

For Christ gives us, not a program, but a 
law of the Spirit of Life. Jesus laid down 
principles, but left few rules. He bade us 
follow him, learn of him, bear the cross after 
him, and be in the world as he was in the 
world, but all this was in the region of 
motives, principles and the tone and spirit of 
the life. The man says to him, “ Make my 
brother divide!” He wanted a program. 
Jesus said, “Beware of covetousness! ” 
There was a principle. Whether we are 
bank presidents, or mill owners, or hands in 
the factory, or sewing girls, whether we are 
sick or well, bond or free, we may have the 
mind of Christ. In this way, we see how 
Queen Victoria might be a humble disciple 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt a modest, generous 
Christian man. Christ may be formed in me 
the hope of glory and so I shall know what 
I ought to do, whether or no I can say ex- 
actly and to the world what he would 
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do. He that followeth me, he said, shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have: the 
light of life. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





A most important move 
in the line of federative 
church action among 
churches and Christian workers throughout 
the United States was made last week by a 
corference in this city to consider the gen- 
eral subject. Sessions were held on two 
days and there was an evening public meet- 
ing. Among those specially interested in 
the movement are Mr. William E. Dodge, 
Dr. E. Walpole Warren, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson and the officers of the Federation 
of Christian Workers in this city; also Pres- 
ident W. D. Hyde, of Bowdoin College; Pres- 
ident John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin, and 
a number of others. The day sessions were 
devoted to a discussion of the various prob- 
lems connected with it. Dr. E. B. Sanford 
presented a brief historical statement of the 
movement, while-earnest addresses were 
made by Dr. J. W. Hegeman and the Rev. 
Walter Laidlaw, setting forth what had al- 
ready been accomplished in this city and 
urging extension of the method to different 
parts of the country. President Hyde in his 
address urged that the same common sense 
and tact, energy and enterprise that are used 
in the maintenance of a business trust be 
applied to reconstruct missionary competi- 
tion and promote church co-operation, and 
held that this would strengthen hundreds of 
feeble churches, encourage thousands of dis- 
heartened ministers and secure a greatly in- 
creased efficiency with a decreased expendi- 
ture. The result of the conference was em- 
bodied in a series of resolutions expressing 
the belief that the time has come for the in- 
stitution of a national conference for feder- 
ation among churches and Christian work- 
ers in the United States, and a committee 
was appointed to nominate an executive com- 
mittee whose special purpose it should be to 
foster intercommunication between local fed- 
erations, and render such assistance as may 
be possible in the interests of comity and co- 
operation, to arrange a plan for a basis of 
membership, also for a similar conference 
next year, and in general provide for the 
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practical working out of the scheme. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that: the plan will be 
carried through. At no time in the past has 
there been such a conviction of the necessity 
of such. federative action and on the whole 
so general a willingness to enter into it.. 





We owe an apology to Mr: Star- 
Milton on puck for questioning if Mil- 
Polygamy ton ever wrote in defense 
of polygamy. We examined his recognized 
writings on divorce, but it did not occur, to 
us that he discussed the subject of polygamy 
in his “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine, Com- 
piled from Scripture Alone.” This is the 
long compilation of biblical theology which 
he wrote in Latin and was found in manu- 
script some time in the present century. In 
the Dedication he repeats the statement of 
the title—that he compiled the work “ sole- 
ly from the Word of God itself,” and says: 
“T have chosen to fill my pages even to re- 
dundance with quotations from Scripture, 
so that as little space as possible might be 
left for my own words.” Under the old 
rule of interpretation which did not allow 
for progressive revelation, but found every- 
thing equally perfect, the rule under which 
our theologians were defending slavery as 
lawful fifty years ago and less, Milton found 
polygamy provided for in the Old Testament, 
and practiced by the best saints, and in the 
New forbidden to bishops and deacons but 
not to others. Accordingly, he declared it 
to-be biblically lawful, but he did not either 
affirm or deny that it is still expedient or 
right. We draw the rule of monogamy not 
directly from Scripture, but from the ap- 
plication of its principles to present-day 
conditions. Milton’s error was in not under- 
standing that the Spirit of God can still show 
us new duties in our changing conditions, 
and that thus fresh light comes from the 
progressive revelation of truth through the 
comprehension of the fuller meaning and 
application of the great law of love. 





The revival in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn furnishes another illustra- 

tion of how a movement 
excellent in itself may be injured by unwise 
methods which yet cannot entirely undo the 
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good. Last fall there was a general convic- 
tion that the time was ripe for a forward 
movement, and the churches of the different 
denominations joined heartily in union 
services which proved interesting and ef- 
fective. As the work advanced, some felt 
that it would be helpful .to call in outside 
assistanee, and an. evangelist from Georgia 
was invited: Mr: Broughton: proved an ear- 
nest speaker, but he does not appear to have 
been as wise as might have been desired, . 
and made a number of attacks rather indis- 
criminately, which aroused considerable 
feeling. He attacked the Unitarians, and 
brought serious charges against the morality 
of a class of clerks. Both aroused the bit- 
terest feeling, and the result has been that 
he closes his work this week. Meanwhile, a 
number of the churches have received large 
accessions, and very much good has been 
done. Had the Brooklyn pastors kept the 
work in their own hands it is probable that 
there would have been none of the unfortu- 
nate circumstances that have marred an 
otherwise very successful movement which 
is still going on, and is planned by a system 
of house to house visitation to reach every 
home in Brooklyn. 





iipijiaaiied Dr. James Nilan, rector of 
urchase@ St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
Masses Poughkeepsie, N.Y., writes us: 
Permit me to advert to-what is clearly a very 
inexact statement in this week’s INDEPENDENT, 
concerning an article lately printed in Griffin’s 
Journal. Mr. Griffin expressed his own opinion 
as to the custom observed in some Catholic 
churches of having special commemoration of de- 
parted members of congregations made on All 
Souls’ Day. His language, altho not technically 
conformable to accurate theological science, can- 
not be honestly interpreted as conveying the 
sense into which you translate it. You make 
him convey the notion, which he does not enter- 
tain, that intelligent Catholics do not helieve in 
the value of purchased prayers for the departed. 
There are no such intelligent Catholics. The 
intelligence that would deny an essential doc- 
trine of faith is of no value and is not worth 
purchase at the lowest rate. That prayer by 
the living for the dead is useful all Catholics 
must believe. There may be speculative ques- 
tions as to the nature of this usefulness, its ex- 
tent, its normal value and intrinsic power, or 
conditional application to the object of the ex- - 
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piatory work; there can be no question of the 
fact that it is useful. ® 

Hence the broad and indefinite implication 
which your article clearly conveys is not at all 
in harmony with any Catholic opinion, or any 
principle of logic. 

Moreover, your reference to ‘“ purchased 
masses” leads me to ask a fair question—i. e.: 
Are not all the religious services, ceremonies, 
sermons, sacramental functions, prayers, etc., 
in Protestant churches liable to be called “ pur- 
chased” religious work, as truly as you assume 
that they are in the Catholic Church? Do you 
know of any minister who does not get money 
for his pious and holy work? 





While the Palestine 
west of the Jordan 
has: been surveyed 
practically foot by foot, chiefly through the 
English Fund, the East Jordan districts still 
offer many unexplored parts. The German 
Palestine Society has been doing some good 
work in this direction, chiefly through its rep- 
resentative, Dr. Schumacher, of Haifa, who, 
at the expense of the society, has for months 
been making original researches in these dis- 
tricts. These results of his investigations, 
both in letterpress as also in photographic re- 
productions of scenes, inscriptions and the 
like, appear in the Miitheilungen und Nachrich- 
ten of the society, the latest issue, No. 8, a. ¢., 
containing the third of. the series. Professor 
Brunnow, of Heidelberg, has in this same 
quarterly been publishing the results of his 
trans-Jordanic investigations, the present 
number containing a half a dozen newly dis- 
covered Greek inscriptions. The value of the 
article consists in the fact that new material 
is here offered by acknowledged specialists. 
The same number containsalsoan accountofa 
visit paid to several Jewish agricultural colo- 
nies in the old Palestine districts by L. 
Bauer, of Jerusalem, as also several valuable 
notes, including a reproduction of the Carte 
de la Lyric Centrale, by Abdallah Tomeh, of 
Beirft one of the native engineers of the 
Beirfit-Damascus-Hauran Railroad. 

About a year ago the Vienna Royal Acad- 
emy of Science equipped an expedition for 
the investigation of Southern Arabia, where 
especially Dr. Edward Glaser had repeatedly 
secured a rich harvest of inscriptions that, 
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directly or indirectly, were of great value to 
Biblical research, especially in. reference to 
the Sabseans and their kingdom. The new 
expedition was intrusted to the management 
of the Italian Count Karl Landberg, who was 
known as probably the best master of mod- 
ern Arabic among European savants, and 
had established friendly relations with Sheiks 
and Sultans of Hadhramaut. The linguistic 
researches were intrusted to the well-known 
academician, Professor Dr. D. H. Miiller. The 
expedition was to a great extent a failure be- 
cause of the quarrels between the leaders, 
who have, since their return, hurled several 
bitter pamphlets at each other. Professor 
Strack, of Berlin, in the Theol. Literaturblatt 
of Leipzig, No. 39, gives a résumé of the 
whole affair, showing that, on the whole, the 
greater blame rests on Count Landberg. The 
number of inscriptions secured has been a 
good deal smaller than was expected, be- 
cause the Count did not press forward into 
the interior of te country as far as was con- 
templated. One of the chief results has been 
the discovery of remnants of the Mahra and 
the Sokotra language, both of which are 
dialects of the Sabeean and the Mineean, 
with illustrations of pecular Semitic and He- 
brew phonetic changes. From present appear- 
ance, tho, it seems that geology, zoology and 
botany will be more enriched by the results 
of the expedition than Biblical philology or 
archeology. Strack, however, declares that 
the expedition, as a whole, has been more 
successful than has been currently thought. 





At last, as might be expected, Father 
Zurcher, the Buffalo priest ‘who first at- 
tacked the monks who made and sold beer, 
and then the priests who ask for money for 
masses for particular souls in purgatory on 
All Saints’ Day, has been suspended for 
‘*‘ notorious disobedience,” in not making sat- 
isfactory apologies for his utterances. This 
letter from Father McGloin explains ‘it: 


“Romer, November 21st, 1899. 
“DEAR FATHER ZURCHER: 

“T received a clipping taken from a Buffalo 
newspaper which reports a portion of your ser- 
mon delivered on All Souls’ Day. I resent your 
accusation of fraud in the use of envelopes as'a 
vile calumny ‘on the Catholic priesthood. I use 
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those envelopes and I practice no fraud, and I 
will not allow you to accuse me of fraud. 

“The Bishop is not in Rome just at present, 
so I myself went to the Propaganda and re- 
ported your sermon. They were indignant and 
think that the Bishop would do right to suspend 
you from preaching not only outside of your 
parish church but in the parish church itself. 

“ Since you refer to the rise of Protestantism, 
let me say that you have begun like Luther; 
take care that you do not end like him. 

“ Yours truly, 
“JaMES F. McGLoIn.” 


....The movement for relieving the ten- 
sion in regard to education in Japan con- 
tinues. Representatives of the Christian 
schools have had interviews with Marquis 
_ Ito and the Prime Minister, and have been 
received most curteously. A proposition has 
been made that the Government while not 
extending official recognition to schools in 
which religious instruction is given or re- 
ligious exercises are performed, and while 
withholding from such schools the privilege 
of being regarded as links in the chain of 
national education, might permit their grad- 
uates to compete on equal terms with the 
graduates of public and officially recognized 
institutions for’ admission to the high 
_ schools. Meanwhile the Buddhist priests, 
or at least an important section of them, are 
antagonizing very earnestly the position of 
the Government in regard to the religious 
sects, inasmuch as it seems to put Chris- 
tianity on a par with Buddhism and thus 
prevents Buddhism from being considered 
the national religion. 


....The more we learn of the extension of 
mission work in China the more marvelous 
it appears. We see in the Chinese Recorder 
statements that in a single district in the 
province of Kiang-si the number of members 
in 1896 was 35, and in 1899, 402; probation- 
ers in 1896, 111, and in 1899, 1,662. In 1896 
there were absolutely no contributions for 
any purpose and no property owned; in 1899 
the natives have contributed $6,358, and an 
estimate of the property uns up to about 
$15,000. Where a few years ago there was 
only hatred and opposition, there is now a 
wonderful change. In one city the citizens 
have presented the missionary with a Bud- 


dhist monastery to be converted into a 
chapel, and it is now used as a chapel and 
parsonage for a Methodist preacher. Ad- 
joining this is a large temple out of which 
the idols have been removed, because, as 
was said, they objected to remain so close 
to where they were being preached against. 


...-Hartford Theological Seminary has 
taken a step forward in providing a regular 
course of instruction in foreign missions. 
This will include lectures by missionaries, 
secretaries of mission boards and other per- 
sons well posted on the subject. The varied 
topics connected with the study of missions 
will be taken up and an effort made to meet 
the wants not only of regular students and 
graduates of the seminary, but of the grad- 
uates of other seminaries and of appointees 
of the mission boards. An illustration of the 
scope is furnished in the fact that a series 
of lectures will be given on “ Treaties and 
International Law as Relating to American 
Residents in Missionary Countries.” 


....-Cardinal Vaughan required Professor 
Mivart to sign a long statement abjuring 
specified errors said to be in his recent ar- 
ticles, and to profess absolute acceptance 
of all the Church’s teaching. Among the 
statements of faith he was required to sign 
was one which affected his belief as a man 
of science—viz.: in the historical existence 
of Adam, his disobedience and original sin 
resulting therefrom. Having failed to sign 
the retraction the Cardinal has forbidden his 
priests to administer to him the sacraments. 


....The Unitarian Association suffers a 
serious loss in the election of its Secretary, 
the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, as successor to 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale as pastor of the 
South Congregational (Unitarian) Church, of 
Boston. Mr. Eliot is a son of President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, and is a preacher 
of unusual ability. Dr. Hale remains as 
pastor emeritus. 


....During this month of February, Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, of the Methodist Institu- 
tion, Boston University, is giving a course of 
lectures at Andover Theological Seminary. 
And yet we recall that the seminary was 
founded to combat Jews, Unitarians and 
Arminians, 








FINANCIAL. 


Lost Trade in Dairy Products. 

AMERICANS may well be proud of the ex- 
traordinary growth of our exports in the 
last four calendar years and of the quality 
of the products, one excepted, which we have 
sold abroad. American grain and flour are 
of the finest grade; the official inspection of 
our exported meats leaves no room for just 
criticism in the foreign countries to which 
they are shipped; and the rapid increase of 
our sales of manufactures of iron and steel 
for export has been due to fine quality and 
workmanship as well as to comparatively 
low prices. The excepted product of which 
we have spoken is American cheese, the ex- 
ports of which have «been falling while 
other exports were rising, until now the 
value of the shipments in a year is only one- 
fifth of the value of the exports twenty 
years ago. Here are the official figures for 
the fiscal years since 1880: 

EXPORTS OF CHEESE. 


1881 ..........004+ $16,380,248 


- 8,316,049 





This deplorable decline has been caused by 
the manufacture and sale of a counterfeit 
product known as “ filled cheese,” in which 
oleomargarine from beef suet is made to 
take the place of the natural fat that has 
been withdrawn, with the cream, from the 
milk. The tax returns show that 1,616,- 
794 pounds of such cheese were made in the 
first half of 1899, and that all of it was ex- 
ported. ‘Stupid dishonesty has lost us an 
immense foreign market,” said ex-Governor 
Hoard, of Wisconsin, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Union, a few days ago. 

The official reports show that our loss has 
been Canada’s gain. The manufacture of 
butter and cheese by the best methods has 
heen stimulated in recent years by the Do- 
minion Government. The shipments of but- 
ter from Canada to England rose from $437,- 
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000 in 1894 to $3,217,000 in 1898, and the ex- 
ports of cheese from that country are said 
to exceed now those of the United States.in 
1881, when they were largest. .Our exports 
of butter have also been affected by the trade 
in “ filled cheese;” they have fallen from 
more than $6,000,000 in 1881 to $3,263,000 
last year, and to an average of only $3,095,- 
600 for the last five years. The question how 
this .country shall regain its lost foreign 
trade in cheese and butter is one that de- 
serves the careful attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. While our Atlantic ex- 
ports encounter the competition of Canada, 
the surplus for export from Pacific ports 
must contend in the far East with the dairy 
products of. Australia, where methods like 
those of Canada have been adopted. 





Financial Items. 

THE Morton Trust Company and the 
State Trust Company are to be consolidated. 
The company so formed will bear the name 
of the Morton Trust Company. Its capital 
will be $2,000,000, and its surplus and un- 
divided profits will exceed $2,800,000. Among 
the directors of the present Morton Trust 
Company are ex-Governor Morton, John 
Jacob Astor, William C. Whitney, H. M. 
Flagler, Richard A. McCurdy, and James W. 
Alexander. Mr. Whitney is also a prom- 
inent member of the State Trust Company’s 
board, which includes George Foster Pea- 
body, Thomas F. Ryan, P. A. B. Widener 
and Elihu Root, now Secretary of War. © 

....Dividends announced: 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Company, 
quarterly, 14% per cent., payable February 20th. 

...-Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
Stocks during the past week were : 

BANKS, 


American Exchange .186% {| Mechanics’....... Beis 
501g | Nassau...... 
Butchers & Drovers’. 90 | Park............ 
Chatham...... Republic.. . 
Chemical 


Trust Co. of America. 202 
Trust Co. of New York 20] 
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INSURANCE. 


State Supervision. 


StraATE supervision of insurance as a special 
department was established in this State in 
1859, the first superintendent being William 
Barnes, son-in-law of Thurlow Weed. Mr. 
Barnes held for about a decade, and his 
successors have been: 

Geo. W. Miller, 1870-72; O. W. Chapman, 
1873-75; William Smyth, 1876; John F. 
Smyth, 1877-80; Charles G. Fairman, 1881- 
83; John A. McCall, 1883-85; Robert A. Max- 
well, 1886-90; James F. Pierce, 1891-96; Louis 
F. Payn, 1896-99; Francis Hendricks, 1900. 


The appointment of Mr. Payn, three years. 


ago, by Gov. Black, was a reprehensible 
act; Mr. Payn was a professional lobbyist, 
and therefore unfit to hold a place of public 
trust. Yet his administration of the trust 
has been so unlike what -was to be expected 
of him that this journal was constrained to 
commend him as really a good Superinten- 
dent—easily a much better one than his im- 
mediate predecessor. He now retires with 
the one term, which, in most cases, has been 
all that his predecessors could have before 
they must yield to the “turn” of a new 
man. 

Mr.*Payn has done.so unexpectedly well 
—and so well—that his retention was asked 
by many of the companies, and the good of 
the public service did not appear to require 
disturbing him. It is, however, many years 
since the question of fitness and of the pub- 
lic interest has been raised in connection 
with this official position. Citizens combine 
to mutually supply that indispensable thing, 
insurance; a holder and manager of the pool 
being necessary, certain persons act as 
agents for the fund or unite as stockholders 
to add a guaranty—this is the essence. All 
the State can do, or should attempt to do, is 
to secure publicity, prescribe general condi- 
tions of organization, and provide means for 
enforcing responsibility, these being what 
the individual has no means of doing for 
himself. The State, however, insists upon 
supervising, which means taxing and worry- 
ing by legislation and otherwise. Then the 
office of Superintendent went on the party 


slate with the rest, which are parceled out 
to party workers with claims, and there it 
has been for thirty years at least. 

A quiet reappointment of Mr. Payn might 
have meant only that an appointment origi- 
nally bad bad been so far justified by re- 
sults that no change seemed necessary; but 
as soon as intimations of defiance were 
thrown out an issue was raised. The Gov- 
ernor could not then yield without coming 
under the suspicion of being compelled. It 
is a question now whether Mr. Hendricks 
is the man he would have named in a really 
free choice, even allowing (as we desire to 


-do) that his only thought was to secure the 


very fittest man in the State for such a re- 
sponsible place. It is a question whether he 
has made an independent selection, or only 
allowed so-and-so in political power to name 
an “acceptable” man; it is a question 
whether it is not machine work, faction 
against faction. 

To answer these questions is not our part, 
and we mention them only to point out anew 


‘the apparently hopeless decadence of State 


supervision. Could not the men in any no- 
ticeable grade of political power, in or out 
of the Legislature, be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, who raise and consider only this: 
who is the fittest and best man for this pub- 
lic trust? 





Insurance Items. 


THe Covenant Mutual Life of Missouri 
has reinsured in the Metropolitan Life of this . 
city. This company (which should be distin- 
guished from the Covenant Mutual Life As- 
ciation of Galesburg, Ill.). is nearly forty- 
seven years old, but has not attained much 
size, its present line of insurance outstanding 
being: reported as somewhat under ten 
millions and its assets to be transferred as 
about half a million. It has not been doing 
business in the State of New York. The 
Metropolitan of course assumes its policy 


‘contracts and the Covenant agrees to retire 


from the life insurance field. 


....The true objective in life insurance 
management (says the recent annual reportof - 
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the Provident Life and Trust Co., of Phila- 


delphia) is to maintain the highest security | 


at the minimum cost of management. That 
cost divides in administration expenses and 
the expense of procuring at least enough new 
business to perpetuate the company. After 
a considerable size has been attained there 
should not be any appreciable advantage, as 
to the percentage of administrative expense, 
in the larger company of two which differ in 
size; indeed, there may be some peculiar dif- 
ficulties in investing, safely and without loss 
of time, enormously large amounts. The 
cost of getting new business does not dimin- 
ish as the company grows in size; on the con- 
trary, excessive growth in size is largely the 
result of increase in the relative cost of pro- 
curing new business. This is a paraphrase 
of the dignified statement of a company 
which itself illustrates its argument by sound 
and steady, tho not rapid, growth. In 1880 
its assets were $4,563,556; 1885, $9,127,324; 
1890, $15,897,867; 1895, $26,549,119; 1900, 
$39,037,990; here has been generally more 
than a fifty per cent. increase in every five 
years. Insurance outstanding in force has 
also grown at more than that rate in each 
five years since 1880, except in the last five, 
thus: 1880, $22,486,295; 1885, $41,691,769; 
1890; $71,816,566; 1895, $103,671,924; 1900, 
$128,740,464. This is a growth thoroughly 
healthy. One noticeable feature is the ex- 
tremely large percentage of endowments, 
34,608 policies, for $96,565,431, being of this 
elass, out of a total of 438,018 policies, for 
$128,740,464. Eighty per cent. in number 
and seventy-five per cent. in amount are thus 
of the endowment class. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The thirty-sixth annual statement of the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Company shows an 
increase of assets, which now amount to $1,- 
750,500. The reserve, by the New York stand- 
ard, is $1,567,164, and the net surplus $168,396. 
The Brooklyn Life has had a conservative and 
honorable management for more than a genera- 
tion. The President of the company is William 
M. Cole. 


PHGENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Among the fire insurance companies whose 

assets and surplus have been increased during 


the past year is the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., which has just issued 
its ninety-first semi-annual statement. The 
total cash assets are now $5,523,649, and the 
net surplus $1,222,877. The cash. capital is 
$2,000,000. Since its organization this com- 
pany has paid losses amounting to $44,906,829, 
The President is D. W. C. Skilton, and the Sec- 
retary is Edward Milligan. 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The year 1899 was the most successful in the 
career of the Aitna Life Insurance Company, 
which has now completed a half century of ex- 
istence. The fiftieth annual statement just 
published shows gratifying gains in all depart- 
ments. In premium income there was an in- 
crease of $701,949, the premium receipts for 
the year being $7,123,652. The increase in as- 


sets was $2,028,279, the total assets being $52,- 


$50,299. The legal reserve, by the 4 per cent. 
standard, is $45,764,084, but the company have 


-now added a special reserve fund of $1,644,000 


for the greater future security of policy holders. 
The President of the company is ex-Governor 
Morgan G. Bulkeley. 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
LONDON, UNITED STATES 
BRANCH. — 


We publish this week the statement of the 
United States Branch of the Phenix Assurance 
Company, of London, for the year ending De- 
cember 31st, 1899. The total assets are $2,892,- 
257, of which a Jarge part are invested in Unit- 
ed States Government bonds. The net surplus 
is $810,488. The Phenix Assurance Company 
commenced business in London in 1782. Wight 
years later it established branches in this coun- 
try and did business in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Norfolk. When the War of 1812 
broke out the company returned to England, 
and had no branch in this country until 1879. 
The United States branch is located at 37 and 
39 Liberty street, New York. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


We publish elsewhere the statement of the 
Mutnal Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
for the year ending December 31st, 1899. The 
income received from premiums and all other 
sources during the year was $58,890,077, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $3,883,448. 
The total assets show a gain of $24,327,212, be- 
ing now $3801,844,537. There has also been a 
growth in the surplus account of $5,673,864, 
the net surplus January Ist being $50,132,548. 
During the year 1899 the Mutual Life paid to 
policy holders $26,369,036, and the total amount 
of insurance and annuities in force December 
31st was $1,052,665,211, an increase for the 
year of $80,953,214. Under the management 
of Richard A. McCurdy, President, assisted by 
officers and trustées of the widest experience in 
insurance and financial affairs, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, is sure to 
stand in the front rank of life insurance com- 
panies. 
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Pebbles. 


Mexico we have bull fights, but in 
vig org Buller fights—The Two Repub- 


P.8 


hon City of Mewico. 


-«. Terrible: “ You now that lady who was 
here, yesterday, who smelled so stron of per- 
fume, mamma na Yes, my boy.” “ Well, isn’t 
she one of the cologneial dames? ”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


-Disgraceful: “I got a meg from my 
brother George this norning, onl he is in a 
disgraceful state.” “My goodnes: What's 
he m doing?” “ Traveling in Kentucky.’—— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


.- Miss Fluttergirl: “I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, Mr. Witless, but don’t let me stop your 
train .of thought.” Mr. Witless: “No trouble 
at all, I assure you—it was only a a local train— 
can’t express — you know.”—University of 
Michigan Wrinkle 


-...Weary Wraggs: ‘“ When a lady gives me 

a meal I allus say, ‘May your shadow. never 

grow less.” Frayed Feeter: “When a lady 

gives me a meal I allus say, ‘May your photo- 

graphs allus need as little touching up as dey 

= = present,’ and git a quarter in addition.”— 
uck. 


. Teacher: “ If one servant girl could clean 
two rooms in two hours, how long would it take 
two servant girls to do it?” Little Girl: “ Four 
hours.” Teacher: “Wrong. It would only 
take one hour.” Little Girl: i. Oh, I didn’t know 
you were talking about servant girls that wasn’t 
on speaking terms.”—Hachange. 


-A little girl was permitted one bright 
Susi? to go with her mamma to hear papa 
prea: Now, it chanced that on this special 
occasion papa’s sermon was of the “ warning’ 
order. After a moment of breathless surprise 
and horror, the little listener’s soul was wrought 
upon with a great pity for the poor mortals 
upon whom so much wrath was descending. She 
rose excitedly to her feet, and, her wide, re- 
proachful eyes just peeping over the back of the 
seat, called out, in sweet, chiding tones: “ What 
for you scolding all the people so, papa? ”— 
Current Literature. 


.-I am Sancho Panza Leary, 
There is only one of me; 

And I have a little island 
In the middle of the sea. 


’Twas a wicked little island 
In a Spanish neighborhood ; 
But I caught it by the collar 

And I told it to be good. 


For I’m Sancho Panza Leary, 
And a Governor of note, 

And I stuffed a proclamation 
Down my little island’s throat. 


"Twas a tired little island, 
But I made it go to work ; 

’T was a lazy little island, 
But I wouldn’t let it shirk. 


’Twas an awful little aglané. 
With a friar and a slave; 

But I 5 my hands upon it, 
And I told it to behave. 


I'm a champion reconstructor, 
And they all know who I am— 

- Captain Sancho Panza Leary, 

nd the Governor of Guam. 
—Ohicago Journal. 


Pebbles—Puzzles 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
ponent we will send “The Half-back,” by 
Ralph H. Barbour. 


CHARADE. 


Over my first oft my ‘second is lost; 
The kind of a whole men learn to their cost. 
J. 8, MOORE. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1, Musical characters; 2, the goddess of 


health; 3, century plants; 4, a rebellicn; 5, 
a boy or girl who ties broken threads in & spin- 


ning mill: 6, a treatise explaining the Vedas. 
F. a. 8. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
* . 
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I. Upper Dramonp: 1, In discipline ; 

a margin: 3, a bet; 4, deep gullies; 5, it 
taining to a genus of plants including the fox- 
glove; 6, threats; 7, to let anew; 8, a fa- 
mniliar abbreviation : 9, in discipline. 

If. LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: In discipline ; 
2, strife; 3, that which imparts motion; 4, 
teases; 5, pertaining to the Fathers of ‘the 
Christian church ; 6, to act in a blustering man- 
ner; Ta Syrian shrub ; 8, a title of respect ; 
9, in discipline. 5 

CENTRAL DiamonpD: I, In discipline; 
2, an aeriform fluid; 3, beats or kicks; 4, a 
mineral soap; 5, ‘made roads over marshy 


ground: 6, the act or method of stowing ; 7 
an old form of the word “ assuage ; heal he solu- 
tion leached from ashes; 9, in iscipline. 


IV. RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1, In discipline ; 
2, to swab; 3, parts assumed by an actor; 4, 
to dampen; 5, an astronomical word; 6, the 
footstalk of a leaf; 7, an old word for -a cen- 
tury; 8, born; 9, in discipline. 

V. Lower Diamonp: 1, In discipline; 2, 
condensed moisture ; 3, drew together with 
cords; 4, a poltroon; 5, one of a sect; 6, in 
a languid manner; 7, without sympathy ; 8, 
a period of time; 9, in discipline. i 

F. G. 3. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 25TH. 
DovusLe Acrostic.—Primals and finals, Epiph- 
any. 1, Edith; 2, Padua; 3, Ixion; 4, Pliny. 
CROSS-WORD ‘ENrGMa.—Ourselves. 
NuMprRIcAL Enicoma.—‘ All that Mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been; it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages ‘of Books.” 
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Personals. 


Pror. Davin EpWARD HUGHES, the elec- 
trician and inventor, who died in London a few 
days ago, bequeathed $400,000 to each of four 
hospitals in that city. 


....It is said to be the desire of President 
Diaz that Gen. Bernardo Reyes, his. new. Min- 
ister of War, shail succeed him as: President of 
Mexico. General Reyes has been Governor of 
Nuevo Leon. 


...-Miss Helen Gould has given $125,000 for 
the erection in Sands Street, Brooklyn, of a 
building for the use of sailors. It is to be under 
the control of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and will be a combination of hotel and 
club, containing a gymnasium, reading rooms, 
dining rooms, and lodgings for one hundred and 
fifty men. 


....George Warrington Steevens, who died 
of typhoid fever at Ladysmith a few days ago, 
was one of the most brilliant of the younger 
school of war correspondents. He was thirty- 
one years old, a graduate of Oxford, and the 
author of eight books, one of which, “ The Land 
of the Dollar,” was composed of letters written 
while he was in this country during the political 
campaign of 1896. : 


....-Mrs. Lawton knew nothing about the 
fund which has been raised for the benefit of 
herself and her children until she arrived at San 
Francisco last week on the ship which was 
bringing the General’s body to his native land. 
When the news was given to her she was deeply 
moved. “Oh, how kind, how kind,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes; “it had always been 
Henry’s ambition and mine to have a home for 
the children, but I had despaired of it.” The 
fund exceeds $97,000. 


...-It has been ascertained by M. A. de 
Ricaudy, a French antiquarian, that the body 
of Paul Jones, the revolutionary naval hero, 
was buried in July, 1792, in a Protestant ceme- 
tery in Paris, which was closed in 1798, and 
sold as national property in 1804. Since that 
year the site has been held as private property, 
and a small building now covers the grave. It 
is proposed that the remains, if the location of 
them can be exactly determined, shall be brought 
to this country. 

....-The Board of Trustees of Barnard Col- 
lege in reluctantly accepting the resignation of 
the Dean of that institution, Mrs. George Haven 
Putnam, expressed by resolution “its high ap- 
preciation of the loyalty, devotion and far-seeing 
wisdom ” which she had “ manifested in the dis- 


charge of her responsible and arduous duties.” 
The retiring Dean is better known in the edu- 
cational world as Miss Emily James Smith. 
She recently became the wife of Mr. Putnam, 
the well-known’ publisher. 


...-Harry Vardon, who now holds the open 
golf championship of Great Britain and has 
won it three times, arrived last week in 
this country, and will play in exhibition 
matches on the grounds of the leading clubs, re- 
maining here for nearly the entire year, except- 
ing the month of June, in which he will return 
for the championship matches at St. Andrew’s. 
Mr. Cox, of the Fairfield County Club, who is 
making contracts for him, says: “I saw. Var- 
don play, and a more perfect machine it is im- 
possible to imagine. Such extraordinary straight 
driving and straight approaching it is difficult 
to conceive unless one sees his work.” ; 

.+--Col. Count Georges de Villebois Mareuil 
is said to be the brains of the Boer army. He 
recently received the thanks of the: Transvaal 
government, in its official paper, for the victory 
at Colenso. The Count, who is General Jou- 
bert’s chief of staff, served in the French army 
through the Franco-Prussian war, rising to the 
command of a regiment in the Foreign Legion, 
and was afterward with the French forces in 
Tunis, Tonquin, and the Western Sudan. Two 
years ago he threw up his commission because 
he was not promoted to the rank of General. 
From Dr. Leyds he procured the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General inthe Boer army. He had said 
that the Boer country “ offered every advantage 
for a campaign of surprises and a war of am- 
buscades.” It is reported that more than two 
hundred former officers of the French army are 
fighting on the side of the Boers. 


....Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, and Sena- 
tor Pettigrew, of South Dakota, occupy adjoin- 
ing seats in the Senate Chamber. Since Mr. 
Wolcott excoriated his neighbor a few days ago, 
in a speech on the Philippines, the two Senators 
do not speak to each other. Mr. Chandler and 
Mr. Elkins, who sit near at hand, are accus- 
tomed to address the two estranged gentlemen 
jointly, in a teasing way. Mr. Chandler re- 
cently handed to Mr. Pettigrew a newspaper, 
asking him to read a marked article, and then 
pass it to Mr. Wolcott. The Senator read, flung 
the paper on his neighbor’s desk, and stalked 
away to the cloak room. Mr. Wolcott glanced 
at the article, and then threw the paper con- 
temptuously in the waste basket. Mr. Chand- 
ler’s continued efforts to remind the two sena- 
tors of their estrangement are regarded with 
some anxiety by others sitting near them. 
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“A Word to the 
Wise is Sufficient.” 
But some stubborn people 

. wait until ‘‘down sick’’ be- 
fore trying toward off iliness 

or cure tt. e wise recog- 


nize in the word ‘‘ Hood’ s’’ 


assurance of health. 

For all blood troubles, scrofula, pimples, 
as well as diseases of the- kidneys, liver 
and bowels, Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
effective and faultless cure. 

Rheumatism— “J was practically 
helpless from rheumatism in my shoulder. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me and ever 
since is a household favorite.”’ Mrs. M. 
E.. Powers, 4852 St. Lawrence Ave., 



























BEWARE 
of Imitations of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEP. 


Look for this exact 
in Blue on the wrapper : 








TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and von Groceries and Finest Figia 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or sehenhens:; 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
ond mene if it failsto cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
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zag Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home?. Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
a ry used? Send for our free book—it tells allabout it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. N, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE BEST MADE. . 


BAeEKY 


Tom, 


STOVE” 
POLIEH ZB 


, | Up-to-date—its shine comes quick and lasts lon 









cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great labor saver. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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Writing easily inspected ¢ 
The Bali Bearing 
Densmore Typewriter 


coins tidlis: with... 
800 Broadway, New York. Tobylator. 
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Remington 


Typewriters 
Win the Heart 


of every operator by their Light Touch, Easy 
Action, Great Speed and Absolute Relia- 
bility under every condition of service. 


aes 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHY TAKE ANY CHECK BOOK 


that the banks may choose to give 
you, that is improperly bound, and 
will not open as it should, and that rhe value of careful planning for the, 
are made cheaply, when you can get for the new 1900 Catalogue ofthe famous 
one of our New Patent Style for $3.75. 
with your name, and numbered, and 
that always opens flat? Sears & 
White, Stationers, 49 Broad Street, 
New York. Send stamp for circular, 
etc. : 


USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 























Buy Seeds intelligently ¥ 1900 


EDS—1!22 pee pages, beautifully 


a oe & of GARDEN and FLOWER b iiactreted In colors. 

x on request—tells 

Re, SENTEREE sas Set OCMavhCx 
AS BLE and FLOWER GARDEN. (Box 00.) St. Paul, Minn. 








Besar LANTERNS @nc SLIDES SF 
JEN NSE D CATALOGUE FREE Vf 
RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN 57 NEW YORK. - 


_ 
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yral WILL THE 


HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds, as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything “,. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine- 
arden topics. 





Catal d also. send, free of charge, 
Catalogue, an ae es 


ibe as a 

any ‘or goods selected fr Cata- 

Getcetethoadomat $1.00 ond pater § 
PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


ait 












35457 CORTLANDT S' NEW 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


ouse-Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, 
Crockery, China and Glassware. 


1 and dry Furniture and Utensils; 
Kitchen Laun Bey 





lar and Stable Fu 
Brooms, Brushes, Ca: 
Cedar and Camphor 
Apparatus; Ret Coe ers, Cream Freezers, Ham- 
mocks ; Sick m, Nurs 
uisites; Afternoon Tea Ketties, Co: 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, &¢., 


a shee 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
carefully packed and deliversd to any station within 100 miler 
of the efty. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 
DIVIDENDS 





FRIED. ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s Greatest 
General, 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a gourmand, 
an inordinate lover of the good things of the table, and 
history further records that his favorite dish wag fried 
onions ; his death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive indulgence 
of this fondness for the odorous vegetable, 

The onion is undoubtedly a whotesome article of food, 
in fact has many medicinal qualities of value, but it would 
be difficult to find a thore indigestible article than fried 
onions, and to many people t ey are simply poison, but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect Any ar- 
ticle of food that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether it be fried 
onions or beef steak, 

The reason why any wholesome food is not promptly 
digested is because the stomach lacks some important 
element of digestion, some stomachs lack peptone, others 
are deficient in gastric juice, still others lack Hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case of poor 
digestion is to supply, those elements of digestion which 
the stomach lacks, and nothing does this so thoroughly 
and safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treatment of 
dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his remarks by saying, . 
‘* for those suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, 
watery risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia shown b 
on stomach, causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, 
as well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, the 
safest treatment is to take one ortwo of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful! drugs, but are composed of valuable 
digestives, which act promptly upon the food eaten. I 
never knew a case of indigestion or even chronic dys- 
pepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure dyspepsia 
and indigestion can have no effect whatever in actively 
digesting the food, and to call any cathartic medicine a 
cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada sells 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not only the 
safest and most successful but the most scientific of any 
treatment for indigestion and stomach troubles, 
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ELECTIONS 


The annual meéting of the Stockholders of the 
CUMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
for the election of directors wilt be he'd at No. 258 Broadway, New 
York City, on the 5th day of March, 1900, at 2 o'clock P. M. e 
transfer books will close February 2ist and reopen March 7th, 1900. 
ALBERT BECK, Secretary: 














Dated February 2, 1900. 














OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOTSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO, 
120 Broadway, New York City, Jan. 31, 1900. 
At a mee’ of the Board of Directors of this eompany, 
. it 
a er SOLVED That DE og dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
UARTER PER CENT. 


(144 per cent) upon the Assentin; 
Stock of the company 3s declared, yable on Feb 20, 1900, 
stockholders 0: 


to and that the transfer books for the 

Asse: Stock be cl . ne hE 12 o'clock M , and 
yb. 21, 1900, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

opener ee DH. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 








FINANCIAL 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS itv. Testa. 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages. 
List of Mortgages issued monthly, Will mail to any address, 
Write Us for One Proof. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber mmerce, CHICAGO. 
Home office established 2871. Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
ae Phe ne 8 and interest allowed on balances subject to 


‘ht. 
All Bn ot tod at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia amg 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commissto 
mance! Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., 
BANKERS, 


26 Nassau Street, corner Cedar. 





Transact a General Foreign and Domestic 
Banking Business. 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Dominick €§ Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Watnut St. 


COLSNIAL 
TRvst GMPANY. 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 


222 BRPADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking. business, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President. 


B 
RICEARD DELAFIELD, 
ORD MEYER Vice-Presidents. 


JAMES W, TAPPIN, 
TGHOSSMANN, Treasurer. 
ARDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Ansun R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowefl M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delatield, Theo, W. Myers, 
Daniel O’Da C, Dessar, 
eet Kine, aae ae, 
Frank Curtiss, n reson, 
son pT Neng Jamon Tappin, 
t en . 
W. Seward Wobb, 











Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT “AND SOLD. * ° 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established! 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appenionmente made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


Lists om 
’ Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 
ewceptiomat B fmepietes Eerie, aye of securi« 


Re: 8. et and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


Per cent. loans secured morignscs OF Jie v4 im- 
yeers he — worth three eats last six 
— over $000,000.00" inesie a hetoult 
interest. References, all ers, 
Jndges and Business Men for whom I am 
rite for further Particulars, Send for 
bout Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gurarim, Oxidénoma. 











| Corinege for 2) santa: | 
} loss to ay Srwestor; and nowoffer 
| choice selected first Mortgages 
f Fronvthe Gack-wayy belt of Sexas 
| and Oklahoma. Sayment principal 
and Gpointerest guaranteed. fl 
Send for Pomphiet. 


| SheD rnd Eno Sn bor 
f Bulls Suilding Phila. Pas | 


> Oddwress Uh Company or E Worse, 
y VS. 180 Massaur Sth, 
| Rebulon Rudd, Boughkeepwe, WX. 
ff BSMutchinsow, Syracuse, W.¥, 


Ld. Way, “West Chester, Bx 
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36 NASSAU STREET, NEW. YORK. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 


BANKERS. 
_ INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. GEORGE H. ROBINSON- 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


Redmond, 
Kerr& Co. 





Transact a general 


subject to 


“Agent 
and negotiate and 


issue loans of rail- 
BAre roads, street rail- 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. ways, gas mppe- 
Membe: . nies, ete. Securit es 
pie bought and sold on 
commission 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 





Lists of current offerings sent on a fasg ton. 
PHIL \LADELPHIA CORRESPOND DENTS 
GRAHAM, KERR & C 
TO THE 
Purchase Money First Mortgage Bondholders 
OF THE . 


Brookign What and 
Warehouse Compan. 


The undersigned, at the request of holders of a large 
amount of the Purchase Money First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company, have consented 
to act as a BondhoMers’ Committee under a preliminary 
agreement filed with the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, dated February 1, 1900. Bondholders are asked 
to deposit their bonds and ali unpaid coupons, under said 
agreement, with the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, No.'59 Cedar Street, on or before February 28, i900. 
The committee will advance to bondholders who deposit 
their bonds on or before that date, the sum of $25, being the 
amount of the coupon due February 1, 1900. Negotiable 
Trust Certificates of the Trust Company will be issued for 
the deposited securities Copies of the agreement may be 
had at the office of the Trust Company or from the Sec- 
retary of the Committee. 

When a majority of the bonds shall have been deposited, 
application will be made to list the certificates on the Stock 
Exchange. 

New York, February 1, 1900. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 

Chairman, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, 
HENRY A. REDFIELD, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 

Committee. 

ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. 


JAMES N WALLACE, Secretary. 
54 Wall Street, N. Y. 





The MIDDLE SEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
' MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TOINVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


WHSTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE 


1900 





1857 








1651 1900 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LEABILITIES.......0..00...ccecceesesseeee 21,835,114.54 
SUMP LIN SA ccisy oils. tscas 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 

' E. W. SCOTT, President, 


‘246 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATION AL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 


Capital Stock, all cash.............0...s.s008 +s $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve. . cereseeees 1,784,168 O02 








-- 84,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900............- 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - —- Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898 - $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES _25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 
u all policies 


‘am phiets, rates, and | as for any age sent on eee 


tothe ompany’s is Office 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gene 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liabilit 
business than any other company. 2 . 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 
It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
a protection which have given it its high reputation in 
e past, 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 


$16,109,174.77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and cchmmian 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Why Do I Insure? 


~ | insure my house although there is not one 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will burn. 
I insure my life,which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or friends 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. 
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answer to numerous inquiries we give below the principal 
one of dwelling fires: os 

Flues, 

Inspection by an expert advisible. 

Gas Brackets 
Should be fastened so as. not to swing bag a 
dvors, etc. Globes are desirable, jeularly 1 
reome, as they shield the flame from curtains, etc. Should 
be promptly replac: d when broken. 

Cloths Used in Cleaning Hardweoed Floors, Etc., 
Should be burned at once. Danger of spontaneous com- 
combustion ff left aroun’. 

Electric and Other Gas Lighting Attachments 
Are desirable particularly on brackets near curtains, as 
they avoid use v1 open flame. 

Ashes 
Should be keptonly in metal cans and away from wood- 
work Careless servants will let them stand in wooden ~~ “gue 
or barrels, Special care should be taken of wood ash 

Empty Boxes, Barrels, Waste Paper, Etc., 

Should not be allowed to accumulate. 

Plumbers and Painters 
Should be required to take proper precautions as to fire 
pots oily overalis, etc. 

Electric Light and wind Wiring 
Should be regularly inspected and the latest approved 
safety devices ona - § ecautions adupted. 

Careless Smokers 
Cause fires by Seeing mane’ in waste paper baskets, 
leaviog lighted cigars arouna etc 

Satety Matches 
Are pr«ferable to oroinary kind. 

Do you know what companies you are lanared in? Jn case of 
fire your policies are equivalent to a chec! nk. Make sure 
now that you are insured lly the CONTINENTAL and that y: ur 
fire DN TEEN? AL polt licy 


insurance is therefore 80’ Ask fora C 
and you secure absolute indemiiy at fair rate 


Agente acl 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
“ Insure in an American Company.” 





j. M. ALLEN, ENS 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, . = « Vice-President 
ALLEN - - Second oe 





NERD, - 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK. : ” Asst geovmed 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





Cash capital 

Reserve for re-ins 

Surplus over all Liabilities 84.5 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900, --- $2,626 ,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 





— 


¥. 


REAERECATATATATATATATATATATATAR 


Insurance Company of New York. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


INCOME IN 1899. 


Premiums 
Interest, Rents and other receipts 





$2,707,438.57 ® 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1899. 


Total payments to policyholders $1,651,122.08 & 
Other Disbursements 718,176.24 ~ 


> 
$2,369,298. 32 = 





¥. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1809, $15,803,962.37. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in Force $13,961,201.00 7 
All other Liabilities 216,020.12 14,177,221,12 


Surplus, December 31, 1899 $1,626,741.25 » 
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Total Paid Policyholders since Organization, 
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The Above Statement shows an Increase in Every Account. 





Increase in’ Assets, Increase in Payments to Policyholders, 
Increase in Surplus, Increase in Insurance in Force, 
Increase in Reserve, Increase in New Insurance Written. 
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Life, Accident, and Health Insurance. 
50th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed). 


/Etna Life 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. — 


MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President. 








| January 1, 1900. 


Assets, Jan. I, 1900 


$52,850,209.90 
Legal Reserve, 4% Z Standard, and all 


claims, . 45,764,084.04 
Special Reserve, in addition to 4% 
Reserve, . 1,644,000.00 


Surplus as to Policyholders, Jan. 1, 


1900, 
Payments to Policyholders i in 1899, 5,089,955.70 
Premium receipts in 1899, - 7,123,651.54 
Interest receipts in 1899, 2,395,073-27 
Total receipts in 1899, . ‘ -  9,518,724.75 
Life, Endowment, and Term 
Policies issued and revived in 
1899, 13,212 insuring a 24,494,545.00 
iLife, Endowment, and Term Insur- 
ance in force Jan. 1, 1900, - 168,449,790 00 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 1, 
100, ; : . 135,807,470.00 


Paid Polieyholders sinee organization, 


$114.503,414.72. 
ASTNA LIFE’S 4238 


New Premium Income, . $196,179.06 
Total Premium Income, 701,949.45 


Assets, . : : 2,623,279.09 
Life, Term, and Endowment Tnsur- 





ance Issued and Revived, 2,515,361.50 
Life, Term, and Endowment Insur- 

ance in force, 11,056,858.00 
Accident and Health Insurance i in 

force, ‘ - 25,946,350.00 
Number of Policyholders, ‘ P 17,998 


JOHN C WEBSTER, Manager, 
Life Department, 
Germania Bldg., 62 William St., New York. 


GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager, 
Accident Department. 


W. A. NICOLAY, [lanager, 
Long Island Agency, 


Mechanics’ Bank Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5:442,215.86 





IPHCENIX 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 


Statement of U. S. Branch: Year Ending 
December 31, 1899: 








ASSETS. 
U. 8. Government Bonds 
State BONAS........ccccccccccccccccccccceevenccesesecsscees 
City Bonde ......,.000-+eeseeeceees 
” road Bonds...........s.ssee+eee+ 
mfums in Course of Coilection.. 
All other SE cccecaddtutibogorbsWeteedvcpidvesan ts 
LIABILITIES. eats 
Cee ee: ieee 
All ai other sofaniiities: B 3 TERE ERR ETS A EP St ES 276,612 80 
$2,083,768 80 
Net Surplus, ° ° $810,488 25 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
37 and 39 Liberty Street, New York. 


ORIENT 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1900. 


Capital stock, paid up in cash, $500,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, 753,869.81 
Reserve for re-insurance, . . 1,003,14104 
Outstanding losses and all | 
other liabilities, 224,147-33 
Total cash assets, . . $2,481,158.18 
Surplus, as regards Policy- 
holders, . . . . - $1,253,869.81 
CHARLES B. WHITING, President. 


JAMES U, TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Asst Sec’y. 











Losses paid since organization to date, 
$12,973,367.81. 


ACKERMAN DEYO & HILLIARD Agents, 
. 41 Pine Street, New York. 














State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-Fourth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1900. 


25,019 Policies in force January 1, 1899, Amount at risk, . . $69,517,218 
4,612 Policies issued since January 1, 1899, Amount at risk, . . 11,377,174 
2 Policies restored during 1899, Amount at risk, . . 5,000 
Increased during 1899, . 4 ‘ : ; ‘ - ‘ : ‘ 29,495 
Additions made during 1899, . a ‘ ‘ p . . ; ? ; 180,119 

29,633 Policies, > i e ‘a . t é 4 A ‘ - . $81,109,006 


POLICIES TERMINATED. = 
2,269 . git A . ‘ ; : " ; ; Amount at risk, 6,175,277 
27,304 Policies in force January I, 1900, ‘ ‘ ‘ , Amount at risk, - $74,933,729 


RECEIPTS. ‘ 
Net assets January 1, 1899, ; ‘ 4 2 é . 3 : ‘ $13,864,581 45 
Premiums received since January 1, 1899, : a : x 2,840,715.39 
Interest received since January I, 1899, 
Rents received since January I, 1899, 








3 ° : : : : : 596,925.40 
: ‘ . r * a ; i 95,436.92 
$17,397,059.16 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and stag .  $1,279,521.91% 


Dividends, : n 391,855.39 
$1,671,377 30 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 


Taxes: Local; Mass, Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, mare. Printing, i piped: and 
all other expenditures : $681,742.26 
Profit and Loss, ‘ 2 A 33,291.19 
: $715,033.45 
Total disbursements, . é - $2,386.410.75 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . é $15,011, 248.41 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, i J . . ‘ i s ‘ ‘ . $8,876,441.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, ‘ ; : 2 * R ‘ ‘ : .  -2,657,314.86 
Loans on Policies, . ‘ , ‘ . \ . " pe ; ; ; 742,129.15 
Loans on Collateral, A a 7 . ‘ ; - ‘ ‘ i ; ; P , 
Loans to Corporations, 
Deferred Premium Notes, 
Real Estate owned, 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, . ‘ ¢ ‘ J 196,413.07 
OTHER ASSETS. — $15,011,245.4 
Interest ‘si Rents accrued but not due, ‘ . ‘ 5 $182,487.97 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . : 730, 312.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $185, 548. "38 
Deferred 90,597.19 8279, 345- 57 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, i R $55,229.1 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, , ‘ . 35,790. re 91,019.18 





185,126.39 


$1,097,926. 36, 


Total gross assets, $16, 109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ; ‘ A ; - $14,524,315.00 


Death claims in process of adjustment, ‘ : ‘ 27.354.00 


$14,551,669.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ; . : ‘ % 2,893.00 


Total Liabilities, $14,518, 776.00 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, i : : é ° . ° $1,590, 398.77 
A. G, BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 

















XVI : The Independent 





gIst SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT : 


Phoenix Insurance Co. ). 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY ist, 1900, Cash Capital, $2,000,000.00 


. 








Assets available for Fire Losses, $5,523,649.70 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents: $573,204 31 
State Stocks and Bonds..... 


Hartford Bank Stocks......... wae, . 551,380 on LIABILITIES. 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks............ 444,059 00 . 
Dacpeiiien. asd Railroad ‘Shocks and Cash Capital..........0.-+e0seseeees $2,000,000 00 

EY eee 2,977,772 50 Reserve for Outstanding Losses....... 271,196 59 
County, City, and Water Bonds........ 318,330 00 Reserve for Re-insurance,..........++ iit a 
MMT Htate so. cece ele ckecce beans 490,227 41 NET SURPLUS...-++.+--++++00000 1 aaiyres oe 
Loans on Collateral..............0000- g 000 00 TOTAL ASSETS............ . $5,523,649 70 
Real Estate Loans...............00005 101,523 18 emmrperpenngegt 
Accumulated Interest and Rents........ 27,653 30 Surplus to Policy Holders... $3,222,877 58 

TOTAL CASH ASSETS....... $5,523,649 70 a 
tee ‘ 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $44,906,829 49 





D. W. C. SKILTON, President. ’ J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. EDW. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio. HERBERT FOLGER, Mgr. Pacific Dept., San Francisco, Cal- 
THEO. F, SPEAR, | Ass't General Agents Western Depart- DIXWELL HEWITT, Ass’t Mgr. Pacific Department, San Fran- 
GEO, M. LOVEJOY, ! ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. . cisco, Cal. 

J. W. TATLEY, Manager Canadian Dept., Montreal, Canada. 


A POLICY IN THE : helt sow on 
WASHINGTON LIFE | United States Life Insurance Go, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





Insurance Company 








. z OFFICERS. 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. GEORGE H. BURFORD............... cece seeeeenneecevee President 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG..........0....c0ccceseeeeeseesecs Vice-President 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family | C.P. FRALEIGH...............:.0cceceeeeeeeeeeees 2d Vice-President 
a7 the a ee ok eee RICH'D E. COCHRAN...........0000c0cccecceeees 8d Vice-President 
ee oe: eee ee Sees against the hour |, WHEELWRIGST..... ......0:.0....0ccceccaesseseeseens Secretary 
he Washington pays Endowments and death claims i aE vinseks dx co aeses sccvnc, coheveeees quduamen Asst Secretary 
promptly, and loans money to its rege cam WM. T. BTANDEN. 0.0... cccsccecccccdscccoscscebsisvccbeees Actuary 
Its_Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar. | ARTHUR C. PERRY.................:sceeeeeeseneceeneeeese ed Cashier 
~ antees, is unsurpassed. JOHN P. MUNN... ooccccccccccccecceccececeeeees Medical Director 
If yoy want a ser ed - he. pon By. Weekinnte the 
remium on an or: imary lite icy. ju e ashin ns 
Eeinechangonble-Ters, policy. Pitre FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS.............. bo ,--Prest. Chem, Nat, Bank 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. JOHN Jo TUCKER. ....c..ccccccccscscceccesee ss eosenseaeess Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. JAMES B. PLUM. 2. ..cciscesssdececcscescchvctuavebleassseld Leather 
Bs Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
cvs Pr K A ACTHOM PONS YF WATER pany, may communicate with RICHARD E COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 








President, at the Home Office, 261 Broad way, New York. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK.LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. TIcCALL, - - . = President. 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1900. 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
United States, State, City, County and other Bonds Policy Reserve re om on certificate of New York Insurance 
iooss ve yale $138,31 market value, Dec. 81, 1899.. $144,528,785 Departmen Hh, 1BOD. 02. ccsvcccccccccceseercescs $192,024,281 
Bon Mertenges gis first ease) Ve Sabwetinns du -»- 96,297,517 |} All other Liabilities; Policy Claims, Annuities, 
Real ieatat yy office buildings)... 17,082,000 Badeumen ents, etc, awaiting presentment for pay- 
Loans to pol: d. faery on their policies as security ENE. «wv cS woe hace ba.sces $6 depncp on vnkans onng picescodisane 2,990,583 
i Value thereof, $18,000,000). .........0..csecceceees 11,557,714 Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside 
Deposits in Trust Companies an Peake at interest... 10,060,049 by the Company....... 9 --..c002 0 ween ee ners 8,507,699 
ene FR t Companies, ~ (83,556,252, Accumulated Surplus Funds, voluntarily reserved 
cost value) market value, D ec. 31, 1809. bine Stheacit Mee wacee'e's d set aside b Co vide Divi- 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, $4,177,523)... 3,278,450 || 0d set aside by the ~Tesliore Gen 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums ot yet due, re- dends payable to Policy-hojders during 1900, 
serve Charged in Liabilities. an tiadinthnila aha sniiedoacdh dan 2,254,290 and in subsequent years— 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in —.. 3,206,423 Firet. (Payable to Policy-holders in 1900): 
Premium Notes on alice in force hesementonene eto To betters of Accumulation Policies, the 
secure same La ey sang cecscccecccccecces 1,050,404 period of which matures in 1900......... 107 
Interest and Rents dae and accrued........+++.+.- Laan eis 1,889,116 Toholders of Annual Dividend Policies... 594,194 
To holders - whey hig a Policies... 125,384 


1900. 
“SE xoow—(Paysble to wo Policy .tioiders, subse- 



































iders of 5-Year Divid )licies... 
Ag © RRS SEE Pr a Pe Te eeecsscccecs ss 28,862,862 
EE A os Other funds for all ovher contingencies......-.-.. 9,065,423 
TOTAL ASSETS...........6..00s00ee00 $236,450,348 TOTAL LIABILITIES....$236,450,348 
CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
New Premiums (Annuities $1,517,928). ........ $10,856,887 Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities........... + $16,022,766 
Renewal Premiums..................seeeee ee 81,781,615 ; Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values .............. 6,184,209 
Commissions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,- 
oy Py PREMIUMG...........00.05 seeseeees $42,188,502 060) on New Business Ber ym: as: eal Bx Ee. eo 
BOUGS. 0. sescsssssseesssssee cosssseceenses $6,121,508 amtners’ Fees and inspection ot Risks (852,09.. , 


sso tinndithdit Ieashiestnaiae ich 605 dod 1 Home and Branch Office Ex ennes Fees, Advertis- 





tage, C « 

Ao eo ees 562 908 Of re Ro sihices an and Mis. 
cellaneous Repoeditares b bah ecotesaes snacensphasese@as 5,382,527 

Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 


tures for the Year... ........ceccsceseceeeeeeees 19,625,898 











ees 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR EIGHT VEARS. 
ON THE BASIS wl porsagpoagec ama ane ee sac nae @s 891-1899. sees. oath soeaiie 
; - || Assets...... 126,947,290 e238. 460,348 $1:10,603,058 
{n Force December $1, 1898.... 878,984 $94,021,120 no eh 31,864,194 62,871,263 20,517,069 
New Insurance Paid-for,1899.. 99,957 202,809,080 || Dividends _ of 
Old Insurances revived and in- Year to Policy . 
creased, 1899.............. 1,116 2,878,077 Holders... -. 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
7 Tota ay- 
TOT A drakoe OE! 474,407 $1,149,203,277 ments of Year 
°o 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS : Holders....-. 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 
By Death Maturity, Sur- Number of 
render, Expiry, &:...... 96,631 87,881,292 |] “Policies in 
Paid-tor on lated in Force,....... 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Ferce December Insurance 
31, 1809............... 437,776 $%1,061,871,985 ~ Force, 
Se TE remiums 
Gain im 1899.........0.ceccheeeee 68,842 $17,850,865 || paid......$675,689,649 $1,061.871,9865 $486,182,336 








Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY. January 4th, 1900. 

I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York. do hereby certify that the NEW YO: LIFE _IN- 
8 CE COMPANY, of ti the e@ City of New York, in the State of New York, A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no 
Capital FORTHE duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in yy ——) 

I FURT —e papa hs accordance with the provisions of Section Bighty- -four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
Yo. ort T have ca the policy obligations of the said Company. fe gem We on the 8ist day of December, 1899, to be valued as per the 
Combined Sreentence Table of ality, at four per cent interest, and { certify the same to be $192,0%4,281. 

i FURTHER at hd that the admitted assets are $236,450. 
ral Liabt! Hes sees The Net : Polley Reserve, as wakecatet by this era $192,024,281, making the Total Lie 


The 

bitten re addi ttle ane volu Siertly w set aside by the C $3,507 
n e Com 

The Aecumulated aepius Fo ‘ads voluntarily reserved and eet aside by tne’ Company to provide dividends payable te <policy - 
holders in 1900, culaereeat 

Peay araugart i. h te au ae d caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany 

ave orcan my name and ca 

the day and year first above writte: 4 LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of [nsurance. 
























































































































































Adapted to all Classes. 





Life Insurance in this day and generation has 
ceased to be a luxury, created only for the wealthy; 
it has become a necessity in all civilized countries 
and among all classes of people. 

The demands of the hour have enlisted in its 
cause some of the brightest intellects of the age, 
and these have been turned to a practical account 
in the endeavor to provide life insurance adapted 
to the wants and within the means of all 

The time has long since passed in large com- 
munities when small amounts of money can be 
profitably invested in the usual channels of trade. 
The corporation and the stock company have 
gradually taken the place of the small manufac- 
turer and dealer, and business is now conducted 
on such a scale as to make large capital indis- 
pensable to the proper and profitable conduct of 
the venture. Speculation is hazardous at all 
times, and particularly so to the man who is not 
fully conversant with the details of a business 

which at best is demoralizing and uncertain. 

The question naturally arises: Where can 
small amounts of money be invested so that a 
reasonable return can be expected with absolute 
security of the principal? This want was realized 
by Life Insurance companies many years ago. 
The business, as then conducted, consisted of 
what might properly be called ‘‘ Death Insur- 
ance,’’ for it was necessary that the premiums 
be paid as long as the policy remained in force, 
death alone necessitating a settlement of the 
policy. 

Being fully alive to the evident want on the 
part of the public of some avenue for small in- 
vestments, The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has been a prominent leader in 
placing upon the market contracts which would 
combine Life Insurance with investment in such a 
way that it would prove an attractive and valuable 
method by which those in moderate circumstances 
could provide for the future of themselves and 
those dependent upon them. This principle of 
protection is essential to the future welfare of 
every man, be he mechanic, tradesman or capi- 
talist. The obligation is equally binding upon 
all, for the wealthy man of to-day is often the 
poor man of to-morrow; but. an estate founded 
upon a policy of insurance in the Mutual Life is 
an asset that cannot shrink in value; but, on the 
contrary, becomes more valuable the longer the 
policy is in force. 

The security offered by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, as a guarantee that 
its contracts will be carried out to the letter, is 
the best that can be obtained. Backed by a suc- 
cessful career of more than half a century and 
with assets of over $300,000,000, it stands to-day 

the largest and strongest financial institution of 

its kind on the face of the earth. 


OFFICE OF THE | 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


conformity with the Charter_of the 
Rin hdege— o the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiumson Marine Risks from 1st January, 
- 1899, 10 81st 

Premiums on Policies a 

January, 1899 ........ 


$3,166,420.39 
967,555-24 
$4,133,975-63 


marked off from ist January 
eee te 81st December, 1899,.....s00ec++ $3,305,179-38 


Losses paid during the same 

period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses, $484,296 77 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


nited States and State of New York Stock, - 
bs City, Bank and otber Stocks 
ns ured b 


Loa: 
peal Esta 
ted 
Cash he hands of Euro 
pay port under policies payable in 
‘orei $ $f AGE dof 


countries.... . .. .. 


weeees eee et oasewccese ase ee 


2,395,500.00 

1,12§,000.00 
1,00§,756-77 - 

147 799-55 

‘266 139-29 

AmMOuTt....cccce-sseeeees $10,424,130 61 

AERA SE 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 


ill be paid to the holders thereof, or their | rep- 
atone end after Tuesday, the sixth of wie 


next. ae 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 wil 

rs thereof, or their 1 rep- 

deemed and paid” to.the holde y, tbe” sith of eruaty 
date all interest thereon cease. 

pee og au te araduosd at the time of payment, and can- 


‘A dividend of forty per cent is declared on the net earned 


resentatives, on and after Tu: 


8ist Decem- 


miums of Company for the ay Pe ey oe 


, 1899, for which certificates wi 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J.H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
ANSON W. HARD. 
* 


GUSTAV AMSINCK. ew, HARD 


JOB. H. CHAPMAN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
pneer DUNHAM, 
WALD FLEITMANN, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 


.A.RA 
HORACE GRaY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. — 
A. A. RAVBN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


| STREET, NEW YORK. . 
A Weekly Magazine a ia ogg $ ad be the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


" in advance; one year $2.00; six 
Terms st $00; three aneatan, 80 cents.” Single Copies, 16 coats. 





try in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 





Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
| to any Foreign Coun 





$5.483,944-00 
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36TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—) OF THE (— 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


TANUARY 1, 1900. 





ASSETS. 

By Bonds and Mortgages (secured by properties nearly 
double in value) - = -:) - - - - = $370,095.00 
City and other First Mortgage Bonds - - - 506,713.75 
LoansonCall - - - - + = 2 2 = 1,750.00 
Real Estate in the Cities of New York and Brooklyn, . 599,975.00 
Cash in Trust Company, Banks and Office - - 79,010.33 
Loans on Company’s own Policies Rt peas, PTS 152,543.48 
Interest Accrued but not due - - - - - 11,894.47 

Deferred and Unpaid Premiums, less actual full cost 
of collecting - = oye - = - - - 28,568.54 


Total ° “ ° - e Ais $1,750,550.57 
LIABILITIES. 

To Reserve (by standard of N. Y.)- —- - $1,567,164.00 

*« Death Losses, no papers yet received 5,600.00 

Liabilities on Lapsed Policies, etc. . : 9,390.54 

Surplus by N. Y. standard (4 per cent) 168,396.03 


Total - = - = = ; $1,750,550.57 





‘“ 


‘cc 





i a 
tt te i a i i i ss iad ’ 





DURING THE YEAR OF INCREASED ITS ASSETS, 
1899 THE COMPANY . LIKEWISE ITS INCOME. 





. OFFIC BRS. 
WM. M. COLE, President. 


FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel. 
D. P. FACKLER. Consulting Actuary. 
_H. L. SEARS, Asst. Secretary. 
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OFFICES, - - - 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, 


fee Liberty and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
a te ss i i i i et te te ee ee ee ke Ee eee ead 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


Statement for the Year ending December 31st, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums... ...0 00. sss sees $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources... ... sce cee cee ee 14,365,557 99 


DISBURSEMENTS | panera tced SGaes 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death . $15,629,979 43 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc. .. 10,739,067 12 
For all other Accounts... ... ... ... - 12,228,444 13 


ASSETS $38,597,480 68 


United States Bonds and other Securities... $173,185,461 74 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage _.... 74,794,821 63 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... .. 6,330,000 00 
mane Fr Company s nharsa ye ik 3 iiatage, and 4,374,636 66 
state: Company’s e Bu ‘ 

other Properties do ape 23,186,525 06 
Cash in Banks : and Trust Com jompanies... oe eae 13,012,455 O02 
Accrued Interest, Net Defe Premiums, ete. .. eae 6,960,637 41 




















$301,844,537 52 


Policy Reserves, etc. ... ie F6 s $251,711,988 61 
Conti: nt Guarantee Fun id : 47,952,548 91 
Available for Authorized Dividends... ... 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 52 


LIABILITIES 














Insurance and Annuities in force... ... ... .. «. «:-$1,052,665,211 64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and er the same to be correct ; Habilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department ARLES A. PRELLER’ Auditor 


BOARD QF a 


Samuet D, Bascock uLiEN T. Davigs Wituiam Bascock wns C. WHITNEY 
RicHarp A. McCurpy HAS, R, HENDERSON Stuyvesant Fisn ‘Wo. RocKEFELLER 
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